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CHILDS’ 
GIANT SUMMER 
COSMOS. 








New HyBRIO DAHLIAS 








New Giant Summer Cosmos 


This is positively the most superb garden flower known. Blooms profusely 
from June to November, each plant producing thousands of flowers, larger 
and more exquisite than the fall Cosmos, white, blush, pink, rose, crimson, 
etc. Thrives anywhere—finest cut flower for vases, etc. Mailed for 10 cts: 
per Packet, including 5 other leading Novelties, free for trial, viz.: 
ASTER CREGO PINK, the very largest and finest Aster yet introduced. 
PANSY ORCHID—FLOWERED, beautiful orchid color and tints. 
PRIMROSE GIANT EVENING WHITE, as large and fine as a Moon- 
flower. 

PETUNIA BRILLIANT BEAUTIES, very brilliant and profuse, all colors. 
TOMATO SNOWBALL, a superb new white sort of great merit. 

All these Six Leading Seed Novelties for only 10 cts., together with notes 

on culture, catalog, floral hints, etc. 


Exquisite New Hybrid Dahlias 2: 


Seed sown in March or April produce plants which flower profusely from 
July to frost. May even be sown in the open ground in May for abundant 
fall blooming. These Hybrid Dahlias embrace the exquisite double Cactus 
—flowered, Show, Decorative, and the immense single Clematis—flowered, 
and Colleret, all blended and mixed, showing every hue, tint, color and varie- 
gation known to Dahlias. 


Seedling Dahlias, double or single, are wonderfully effective for late summer 
and fall blooming, and are as easily raised from seed as a Cabbage. 


NEW HYBRID DAHLIAS, mixed, all colors, 


varieties and classes, 20 cts. per packet, 3 packets for 50 cts. Each 
packet will contain seed enough for one to two dozen plants. 


All the above 7 packets of choice seed—Cosmos, Dahlia, Pansy, Aster, Primrose, Pe- 
SP ECIAL OF F ER tunia and Tomato—for only 25 CENTS postpaid. (With Catalogue, Culture, etc.) 


FREE Our big CATALOGUE of Flower and Vegetable 

Seeds, Summer-flowering Bulbs, Window and Bed- 
ding Plants, Hardy Perennials, Vines, rare new Flowering 
Shrubs, and the greatest new Fruits and Berries, sent free to 
all who apply. Scores of Sterling Novelties in Fruits, Shrubs, 
Plants, Flowers and Vegetables. 


We are the largest growers in the world of Gladioli, Cannas, 
Dahlias, Lilies, Iris, ete. Our gardens at Floral Park and 
Flowerfield comprise more than one thousand acres. We are 
headquarters for all Summer-flowering Bulbs and our stocks 
are the largest, best and cheapest. 


4 Great Bulb Collections 
50 cts. each; the 4 for $1.50 postpaid 
20 Fine Gladioli, 10 sorts named, 2 of each 
5 Fine new Dahlias, named, 5 sorts 
6 Fine new Cannas, named, 6 sorts 
20 Summer-flowering Bulbs, 10 sorts named. 


6 Special Collections for large show beds (postpaid) 


50 Superb: Gindiole mised COGS. 108. . sconce cme s de weceeres vecees $1.00 
36) Pinest DwariiCannag mired. £08. i ca.s v0 & ce oiece hos sels oie via wien ores 1.00 
15 ‘Splendid Dahlias all sorts, Mixed, OF...) 0s.0c0s00 cccncecese es: 1.00 
20: Splendid Hardy Dilies, mized, £05 .....4.6...00.55.c00000cccceeneconrs 1.00 
20 Ine ADA Ais MIRON OES 4.0-5.c v2.dss 0 siow ed cint a decuekesenas e038 1.00 
DO ave Speemnnetrss se AOE 5. occ os «0s eh soars oie nse bens oes 1.00 

The) Collections mresdid 806s 66s scan sc cess cwocssesecivecesea $5.00 


Order at once. This offer will not appear again. Bulbs need not be sent till you are ready for them. Mention House Beautiful 
Address JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 























House of Mr. William F. Patterson, Millburn, N. J. 


Red “Tapestry” Brick. Full Range of Color. 


Dutch Bond Raked Out Joint. 


Ernest Green, Lucius Clark Main, Assoc. Archts. 


Mr. Patterson, in writing the story of his own home 


building, says: 


“In the same way we canvassed the dif- 
ferent building materials. 


“Cement was too cold; the native stone was 
unattractive; wood seemed to lack the spirit 
of strength and endurance. And so we 
drifted, until we saw a brick with a human 
touch of warmth, and yet with a feeling of 
dignity and strength and endurance. 


Tapestry Brick is really cheaper than wood. Get the facts; send 


the following books: 


A House of Brick for $10,000. 41 house designs. 25 cents, 
“*Tapestry’’ Brickwork. Describing brick architecture 


of all ages, with new illustrations in seven colors. 
This book is constantly used for reference by leading 
architects. Free. 


‘*Tapestry”’ Brick Fireplaces. Shows many new de- 
signs in the most economical and beautiful fireplace 


material in the world. Prices from $15.00 up. Free. 


FISKE & CO., Inc. 


“There are eleven colgrs in the series of 
this brick, and many more colors that inter- 
grade and blend in the texture of each. 


“They are rough-surfaced and hard-burn- 
ed, and, laid in Dutch bond with wide, raked- 
Out courses, give a mellowness and sense of 
maturity at once; the house seemed to grow 
from the ground, not to be stuck there.” 


for 


The Cost of a House. A comparison in figures between 


brick, wood, cement, and hollow block construction. 
FREE. 
A House of Brick of Moderate Cost. 71 designs. 50 
cents. 


One Hundred Bungalows. 100 designs. 50 cents. 


All these designs are from leading architects’ offices, and 
include prize designs from nation-wide competitions. 


Sole Manufacturers 


1880 ARENA BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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24 6 ARCHITECTURAL DEPARIMENT Shit 


NDER this heading are grouped the announcements of architects, books of plans, landscape architects and engineers, sanitary and water supply 
systems. Through the Information Bureau we will answer any perplexing questions on any of these subjects. Particulars and special adver- 
tising rates will be sent on request. Address Walter C. Kimball, Inc., Advertising Managers, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


“COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOUSES” 


A most plete and hand. ly illustrated book designed to 

solve your building propositi: 9x12 inch 150 illustrations 
Colonial, Artistic, Stucco, Half Timber, Bungalow and other styles of Archi- 
tecture. General specifications, interior suggestions and practical information, 
Estimates of cost. Exterior and interior views, first and second floor plans with 
all dimensions. Large half-tone illustrations, and all designs carefully selected, 

Designs costing $3,500 to $30,000. Price $1.50 Prepaid 
WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 150 Nassau St., New York City 
OR LEADING BOOK SELLERS 


Before Building You Should Wave This Book 


A number of illustrations of artistic and comfortable homes of practically 

every size and style. Innumerable valuable ideas and suggestions, 

Book, ‘‘Modern Dwellings,’’ 9x12 in., 150 illustrations BOTH 
($3,000 to $50,000) floor plans and exteriors... .$1.50 . $2 00 

A number of special blue prints for medium cost houses 1.00 i . 


The Latest Ideas in Georgian, Colonial, English, Bungalow, etc, 
BARBER & RYNO (Geo. F. Barber & Co.), Architects. 


REAL ESTATE Send For Free Circular. Management of J. H. Ryno, Knoxville, Tenn. 
STUCCO in Beautiful Form 


.Mr. E. S. Child, Architect, announces a new book of designs for 1914 en- 
titled ‘‘STUCCO HOUSES.” It shows artistic, original and beautiful plans 
with vivid European ideals. There is a real demand in America for homes 
built of this durable and fireproof material, and this book shows perspec- 
tives which are different from the ) am cold and forbidding shapes some- 
times seen. It shows one-eighth scale drawings of the floor plans, and large, 
clearly drawn plates for the exteriors. Price $5 by express prepaid. 

_Also, “COLONIAL HOUSES” with new designs for 1914, showing perspec- 
a ae floor plans in that ever pleasing style. Price by express, prepaid, 


$2. , 
E. S. CHILD, Architect 
29 BROADWAY Room 1018 NEW YORK CITY 














STANLEY’S HINGES 


The Standard of Quality the 
world over. Before buying the 
Hardware for your new home, 
write for booklet “Properly Hung 
Doors.” 











Department “‘K.”’ 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


New Britain : Connecticut 























THE OLDEST HOUSE IN THIS LINE 
THE NEWEST RELIABLE Pas AND DESIGNS 
BUNGALOW PLANS AND BOOKS 
Send $1.00 for Bungalowcraft post-paid. 

It costs no more to build the pretty ones. 


THE BUNGALOWCRAFT CO, 
507 Chamber of Commerce Los Angeles, Cal. 































( UNIQUE ISLAND CAMP IN WISCONSIN ) 


This complete aud fully eyuipped camp and summer 
home, a night's ride from Chicago, consists of 2,000 


acre ith lak yhich h b tocked with fish. i iti , . con- 
“On “The Island” are buildings for every purpose, tuly | || Pan Dhap Supplement—FREE | | PRACTICAL AMERICAN HOMES taics [0 peter showing tai 


furnished. Farm buildings and guides’ quarters are on tone cuts and floor plans, with brief description of carefully selected 






































the main land. Telephone and telegraph connections. Eighteen novel and varied designs for summer and win- practical homes which I have built for satisfied clients—-ranging in cost from 
The camp lies adjacent to the Wisconsin Forest Re- ter homes—bungalows. Send 6 cents for mailing. ao Se ane ee ee ee ee ee 
eons on = on spares. weive, Maneteld ROLLIN H. TUTTLE, Box 3242, BOSTON, MASS. I have been the architect for a great many homes and public buildings dur- 
ih ee ing my 23 years’ experience--I can help you solve your building problems. 
CHAS, B. WATERHOUSE, Architect 
National Bank Building PASSAIC, N. J 

















‘MODERN HOMES’”’ 
For $1.00 postpaid il } HU i 


Ha 
A book of beautiful House plans 
$2100 to $8000. 


The book shows how we avoid 
waste space and combine beau- 












OMES of the better sort for the dis- 

criminating, in Leonia, N. J., New : 
York’s Ideal Suburb. Pictures and plans @: 
sent upon request. Prices from $5,000 up. ” 
















pe = - tiful effects with economical con- 
THE LEONIA HEIGHTS LAND CO. R ae me struction. Don’t think of build- 
a ing withou rst seeing it. 
47 West 34th Street ad = New York City To the man who intends to build, this book is most valuable- 





It shows the best of the new thoughts on Cozy Homes, Quaint 
Bungalows, Picturesque Cottages, Seaside Residences. 


Price, $1.00 by mail postpaid 
CLYDE S. ADAMS, 1235 Arch Street, Philadelphia 

























“Tomes of Character” 
A Wonderful Book on Homebuilding 


CONTAINING 
128 New House Plans, (costing $500.00 to $15,000) 


354 Illustrations of Interiors, Exteriors and Fur- 
nishings. 


11 Color Plates of Interiors. 


150 Pages of Articles on How to Finance, Plan, 
Build and Equip your New Home. 


320 Pages Bound in Cloth with Art Cover. 

The Most Complete Book for Home Builders Ever 
Published. Costing over $7,000 to complete. 

All the above sent prepaid for $1.00. Just 

pin a dollar bill to this advertisement and 

mail to us today and this Handsome Book 














PREPARE FOR SPRING BUILDING NOW 
i hous 
Coating irom a1,000 10 38000 50C. prepaid 
Cc. M. ESSEBAGGER, Architect 
414 Sinclair Ave., N. E. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


STILLWELL CALIFORNIA 


HOMES 


For Any ¢ Climate 
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Edgemont Estate 











‘At Scarsdale Station 


The comfort of the modern city home 
In charming country surroundings 
With all city conveniences, half city tax 


Special advantages for present building. f - 3 BUNGALOW 












Possess Style 
st Comfort and Real 
s ry Individuality 
aie Practical. Save Steps. 
BOOKS FOR $1 
“REPRESENTATIVE CAL. HOMES” | 128 Modern One and 
0—$1600 to ——Price 50c | Two Story Homes 
“WEST COAST BUNGALOWS” | 





































ae | Inexpensive will be sent you at once prepaid. Sample 
vielen td 50--$500 to $2000-—Price 50c | 
Ut 5 4 uy a NF | “LITTLE, BUNGALOWS a ey a ae pages 2c. stamp. 
aber ? OB ar" > aman t — Pris | 
J Warren Thayer: Pres ®t hearts " allie The JOHN HENRY NEWSON CO., Architects 






Each book fully illustrated; photos, floor plans, descriptions, costs, 
etc. Send Today. Money Refunded if Not Satisfied. 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects 
4153 Henne Bidg., Los Angeles 






Scarsdale 03 Fifth Aven BY £ 
New York = New York City: : 





= 1028 Williamson Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 
a | 
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‘THE: SHOPPING - GUIDE 
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All advertisers are given position alongside reading matter. 
tisements, although nothing less than a half inch, single column, will be accepted. 











The department is used primarily for small adver- 
Particulars and special advertising rates will be sent upon 


HIS department combines notes on new devices, household utilities, and articles on display in Metropolitan Shops, with advertising that is appro- 
{ priate for such reading matter. 


request. 


Address Walter C. Kimball, Inc., Advertising Managers, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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The latest thing in 
artistic wall a 








Used 
A Highly 
restrained richness. 
clean, Doesn't crack or fade. 
e 
Fab-Rik-O-Na 
Dyed Burlaps and other fabric 
Utility in Decoration.” 
new floors—different patterns to match furnishings—out- 


SHADOW. KO-NA 
homes of culture to 
Effective as a background 2 ot; 
for hand or stencil decora- T= ist l icWall 
In a wide assortment of 
Woven Wall Coverings 
hangings. Write for samples of Shadow 
Me *°H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO., 
PLAIN OR ORNAMENTAL—THICK OR THIN 
wear carpets. 


| 
CLOTH 
give that elegance of 
tion. Easily puton. Keeps 
Covering 

harmonious tints and shades. % oO 
include Art, Kraft and Kord Ko-Na, 
Ko-Na and our booklet, “Art and 

216 Arch St., Bloomfield, N. J. 

Most economical, healthful and satisfactory—for old or 
and catalogues of design FREE. 


Stocks carried in leading cities, Prices 


THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD CO., Manufacturers, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Bronze Memorials 


Tablets, Bas- Reliefs, Statues, Doors, Bank | 


Grilles, Rails, Etc. 
Original Designs in any size Send for illustrated Catalogue C 


T. F. McGann & Sons Co. **“3is"* 


THE BOSTON BRASS MONGERS 
114 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON, MASS. 











EDITH W., SHERIDAN 


904-20 Marshall Field Bldg., Chicago 


Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


Simple work as well as elaborate 
Estimates and designs furnished 























| birds 


To individuals the name of the retail shop in New York | 
or elsewhere will be promptly furnished; to dealers the | 
name of the manufacturer or importer. We invite the | 
opportunity to serve our subscribers by advising them 
what to buy, where to buy, and how much to pay. A 
STAMPED AND ADDRESSED ENVELOPE FoR Repty Must Ac- | 
CoMPANY Att Ingurrres. Appress “The Information | 
Bureau,” Tue House Beautirut, 432 Fourth Avenue, | 
New York City. 








HE season for exhibitions and sales is at 
hand, and just now the novel and extraordi- 
ary "exhibit of Mohammedan Art is the at- 
traction. It consists of rare old Persian faiences, 
arms and armor, crown jewels and other oriental 
treasures. The ancient weavers of Persia, Asia 
Minor and China are included. New York has 
never had such an opportunity to see and study 
this wonderful work in such numbers and variety. 
—— 
E NOTICE with the opening of the new 
W year a number of new, meer shops. 
The King Hooper Shop has been removed 
for the winter from Marblehead, Mass., to Fifth 
Avenue, New York. This has many attractions 
from the homes of New England. There are 
beautiful pieces of the old mahogany furniture 
shown in a most attractive manner. We were 
particularly pleased with an Eighteenth Century 
secretary, which is unusually fine; also two high- 
boys, one corner cupboard, and many interesting 
tables. A good deal of taste is displayed in the 
placing of the articles, so that it does not give 
the idea of shop so much as a home. The feeling 
that prevails to furnish one’s home with the old- 
time articles so carefully made by hand of wood, 
carefully seasoned, is bringing to light much of 
the furniture that has been held too sacred to 
sell. The high prices offered may never be of- 
fered again, and it is quite possible now to find 
the furnishings for entire houses from these 
collections. 


a 


COLLECTION of fans is on exhibition. 
These are also for sale. Many of them 
have histories connected with the French 

and Spanish Courts, and are very beautiful and 
valuable in ivory carving, wrought shell, and 
artist-signed paintings. 


~~ 


R. FROOLICH’S Berlin collection of Sev- 
D enteenth Century beer mugs is another 
valuable and interesting collection for sale. 
They are mostly marked and dated on the pewter 
lids, and the pottery part is full of historical 
scenes in soft colors. These are admirably adapted 
to the dressers of oak in a wainscoted dining- 
room. 
—— 


WELL-KNOWN Italian artist has opened 


his studio for the sale of interesting pieces 

of antique furniture gathered while visit- 
ing his native city of Florence. There are a num- 
ber of choice mirrors, a pair of consoles, several 
fine chests of drawers, and a few lacquered pieces. 
Among them two fine deep yellow bureaus, a 
deep, rich yellow, painted in gayest of flowers. 
There are trays, also, that are very brilliant with 
and flowers. These pieces come from 
houses of friends in Italy and are vouched for as 
originals. They are having a ready sale to those 
patrons who know their worth in their own 


' country. 









Registered 
Trade Mark 





New Dress Cottons, 
Etc., for 1914 


Our collection of Dress Cottons and j 
Linens for the coming season is larger than 
heretofore and contains all the new weaves 
and colors which will be used in the new 
Spring and Summer dresses. 

Printed fabrics will be much in demand, and our 
assortment of these goods is most unusual. includ- 
ing Printed Crepes, Printed Voiles, Printed Crepe 
de Chine, “Voile Fleurette,” Dimities, Linen 
Lawns, etc. 

Samples of any of the above 
lines mailed free on request. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
5th Ave., 33d and 34th Sts., New York 


~enenent 




























Made to order—to exactly match 
the color scheme of any room 
AVE your fine rugs made to order, not 
cheap stereotyped fabrics, made in unlimited 

quantities; but rugs that are different and sold 
only through exclusive shops. We are only too 
glad to submit sketch in color to harmonize with 

of the room. Woven in selected 








RUGS camel's hair in undyed effects or pure wool in 
any colortone. Any length, any width—seam- 
less up to 16 ft. Order through your furnisher. 

= Write us for color y. 
Thread & Th Works: 
ie “Tune ron 











“Home-Making, the New Profession” 


Is a 100-page hand-book—it’s FREE. Home-study Demestse Science 
courses. For Bn gee teachers, end for well-paid positions, Bulle- 
tins: “Free Hand Cooking on Scientific Principles,” a! Fea a. 10 
cents. ‘‘Food Values,”—practical dietetic-, 32 pp., 13 ill., 

American School of Home Economics, 511 W. 69th St..Chicago, ni. 





The Beautiful Hand-Woven 


PEQUOT RUGS 


Refreshing Simplicity 
Wholesome and agreeable colors. Decidedly 5 in de- 
sign and inexpensive. Send for book! 


CHAS. H. KIMBALL. 


40 Yantic Road Norwich Town, Conn. 


ADVERTISING TRUE 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


reaches true Oriental Rug lovers. By 20 years’ 
experience and because I buy only rugs that 
glint like old cathedral glass, I am able to 
Select, through various sources, rugs that never 
were made to sell. 

My stock includes Saddle-Bags from $12.00 
up to Mirs, Ladiks, Ghiordez worth hundreds; 
all marked at the profit above cash cost to me 
that would not pay expenses of a rug_ store. 

If you are interested, write me. I will pre- 
pay rugs for your selection. 

An interesting Monograph and list on request. 


L. B. LAWTON, MAJOR U. S. A., Retired 
171 CAYUGA STREET, SENECA FALLS, NEW YORK 
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GET MR. DODSON’S NEW BOOK ABOUT 
BIRDS—IT IS FREE 


Don't you want bird friends living in your gar- 
den? Bluebirds, Wrens, Martins, Swallows? You 
can win back our Native Song Birds by putting 
out Dodson Bird Houses. Thousands of these 
houses all over America are inhabited by birds. 


Mr. Dodson builds more than a dozen = pa of Bird 


~~ 





Houses, ranging in price from $2 to 
Among the most popular are: o 
The Dodson Purple Martin House---3 


stories and attic: 26 rooms. Price $12, or with 
all copper roof $15, f. o. b. Chicago. 

The Dodson Bluebird House-—-solid oak, 
cypress shingles, copper coping. Price $5, f. 
o. b. Chicago 

The Dodson Sheltered Food House for 
Birds-—saves many birds’ lives in winter and 
spring---$8, or with all copper roof $10, f. o. b. 
Chicago. Sheltered Feeding Table $6, or with 
all copper roof $7.50, f.0.b. Chicago. Shelter 
Shelf $1.50, or with all copper roof $2, f. 0. b. 
Chicago. 

The famous Dodson Sparrow Trap is 
doing great work in banishing this na- 
tional pest. One trap catches as many 
as 75 sparrows a day. It works auto- 
matically---you remove sparrows once The Dodson Wren 
aday. This trap is of tinned wire, elec- House —solid oak, 
trically welded, strong and durable. © y press shingles, 
Has needle points at mouths of two copper coping. Price 
funnels. Size, 36x 18x 12inches. Price $5, f. 0. b. Chicago. 
$5, f. o. b. Chicago. 

Mr. Dodson’s beautifully illustrated book explains all 

about his many houses and other devices _ helping our 
Native Birds. Write for this book. Addres 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, 1220 Association Deildiog, 
(Mr. Dodson is a Director of the Illinois Audubon Society) 














Family Portraits 


from daguerreotypes, tintypes, old  engea 
graphs, etc., done on private or 


ees | ee hig Catalogue, sent for 
400 illustrations, 


CURTIS" ‘& CAMERON 


434 Pierce Building BOSTON 








For amateurs; Monologs, Reci- 
tations, Drills, Minstrel and Vau- 


PLAYS deville Jokes and Sketches; ideas 


for all kinds of entertainments. Send for free catalog. 
DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO., 542 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


O° Frans Middelkoop 


% aA . Dutch Antiquities 
19 East 16th Street 
hew ork 








[Sls Established 1889 








BOWDOIN ann MANLEY 


546 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Draperies, Decorations 
Wall Coverings, Furniture 
Color Schemes, Samples and Estimates on Request 















WILL ADD CHARM T0 YOUR GARDEN 


Even the Smallest Garden,to be com 
plete, must have a Sun Dial, Bird Font 
or Gazing Globe. 
Flower Pots, Boxes, Vases and 
Benches are also shown inour(atalog 
All are Durable and Artistic Pieces 
at Reasonable Prices. 


Catalog sent upon Request 
\Ganoway TerrA OHA. 


& 3220 WALNUT ST, PHILADELPHIA,PA. 














T ANOTHER SHOP we find a set of Staf- 
fordshire dishes, which have a deep yellow, 
almost orange, background with decora- 


tions of red roses. They are the most brilliant 
pieces we have ever seen. There are twelve cups 
and saucers, sugar bowl, creamer and teapot, and 
wash-bowl, without a crack or nick. It is unique, 
and a very desirable service. The cups have no 
handles. 

SS 


ERE we found a number of interesting old 
whale-oil lamps, which are sold to make 
into electric lights; a pair of Sheffield 

plates, two pairs of brass, two of pewter, and 
two pairs of cut glass. They are excellent for 
the purpose, as they can be wired easily. 


N NEW FURNITURE, we are attracted to 
the present decorated furniture, and the very 
many new designs in rattan and willow. A 

set for a bedroom of ash, stained a soft tone of 
green, has inserts of the braided willow in nat- 
ural or ivory color. There is every possible piece 
that could be wanted. A circular, with illustra- 
tion of these pieces, is sent to the probable buyer 
if desired. pa 


HE imported block printed cretonnes are 
| very beautiful, and continue to be used. In 
fact, the supply can hardly keep pace with 
the demand. There are many new weaves in 
madras, which is becoming more popular. The 
verdure patterns are very much in favor. They 
run from small, all-over leaf to large foliage de- 
signs. One firm is offering bedspreads and cur- 
tains to match in attractive designs for use in 
bedrooms. One sees in all the shops the return 
of interest to the coming summer house. Cream 
and white grounds, with chintz figures, are shown 
in a wide range of patterns for the bedroom win- 
dow curtains, and scrims, marquisettes and nets 
are to be used, as usual, for sash curtains be- 
neath draperies of rich material. Old-fashioned 
silk brocade is rarely met with. It can be had if 
called for, with an astonishing price mentioned, 
but on all sides are brocades of mixtures we 
know not what, but they are beautiful as pure 
silk, and used for nearly all decorators’ work — 
with, of course, a reasonable price attached. 


N HOUSEHOLD LINENS, we find beautiful 
I examples of the work done by the women of 
Porto Rico. Their filet work is done on 
hand-drawn threads —the threads drawn in both 
warp and woof, making a mesh very much like 
the Italian net made with a bobbin. On the 
drawn thread space, the filet work is made in the 
same method as done by the Italian and French 
filet makers. The work is most reasonable. 
Spanish and Austrian linen is mostly used. The 
list of articles is large. Robes, waists, luncheon 
sets, towels in all sizes and for all uses, bags of 
all kinds, scarfs of great variety for bedroom 
use, and aprons, bibs and sacks for children. 
Some of the lingerie dresses are wonderful in 
choice of material and fine work. Orders are 
taken for special work which is finished rapidly. 
At this same shop we find we can give orders for 
the Porto Rico fruit, coffee, Guava jelly and 
honey. 
.— 


E HAVE been also interested in some of 

the Dutch Batik work, samples of which 

are being made here by one firm. This is 

not confined to small pieces and lamp shades, as 

when first introduced; but scarfs, blouses and 

kimonos, and even the evening gowns, are or- 

dered. They are beautiful in color and design, 
and the work is done by artists. 

NE cannot visit any of the large shops with- 

O out realizing the strong hold the Futurists, 

Cubists and Impressionists have made upon 

us. Some of the decorative goods are wonderful 
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Old English Furniture 
Works of Art 
ws Period 


Interior 


Decorations 


Miss Counihan 


| 59 E. 52nd St., New Bork 
19 Orchard St., London, BW, 








ANDIRONS)2#23est5 S02 


Cotateg, ves 
descri e famous J en: Grate. The open 
fire a> on two floors. yy t+ other Fixtures. 
gy ated a: A. JACKSON & BRO., Inc. 
ists in Fireplace Construction 
$8°No North Beekman St., New York L 
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THE 
Bird House Beautiful 


Send $1.25 and receive 
this artistic Bluebird 
House by Parcel Post 

repaid. 

. er $3.50 we will send 
our famous 3 Wren Houses. 

Send 6c for Booklet of 
Bird Contrivances. 

THE CRESCENT CO. 
“Birdville.” | Toms River, N. J. 
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Send for 


Free Sample and Book 


“Beautiful Floors, Their 
Finish and Care” 
and learn how to finish new and old 
floors and furniture, clean, polish and 
care for wax and other finishes, stop 
cracks, remove varnish, etc. 


A trial a everyone that 
no floor wax can equal 


OLD Eng 


Floor a 


the beauty of its soft, lasting 
fnish and its economy for floors, fur- 
niture and interior woodwork. 


Try it yourself—FREE 


THE A. S. BOYLE oa! 


Cincinnati, O ‘ 
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The Stephenson 
System of Underground 
Refuse Disposal 


Saves the battering of your cans 
and scattering of garbage from 
pounding out frozen contents. 





Opens with the 





Thousands in use 
foot. Hands 


y ha oma Underground 
/ Garbage and Refuse Receivers f 


A fireproof and sanitary disposal of 
ashes and refuse in front of your heater. 
Our Underground Earth Closet 
means freedom from frozen cesspool con- 
nections, a necessity without sewers. 
Ten years on the market. It pays to 
look us up. 


Sold direct. Send for circular. 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
23 Farrar St. Lynn, Mass. 

















“LOVE ME, LOVE MY DOG” 


This is the inscription on a most interesting dog cup which will not tip 
over—price $2. Color green. Design patented. To be had only of 
sOSEPH P. MCHUGH & SON - 9 WEST 42d STREET. N. Y 





PEs THAT SMOKE 


BEST FIRE 
BOX STEEL. 
NOT CAST IRON. 
2To = 








-R.S.CO. 4054 PRINCETON, AVE. CHICAGO 


Upholstery Leathers 


Whole hides or cut to measure. Leather for table covers, pillow 
. interior decorations, etc, Send two cent stamp for samples. 
ay a HALL, 117 Beach Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


This Girl Is A Wonder 


You can make dollars and dollars selling Pure Fruit 
Candy; so if you want more money than you ever 
possessed, write me, and I will help you start in busi- 
ness. I am glad to help others, who, like myself, need 
money. People say “the candy is the best they ever 
tasted”—therein lies the beauty of the business, The 
candy is eaten immediately and more ordered. You 
don’t have to canvass; you sell right from your own 
home. I made $12.00 the first day; so can you. 


ISABELLE INEZ, Block 308, East Liberty, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


























Sleep 
Warm 
Outdoors 


Bis PR a gs = Blectric | 
eoping E eer = — 


tres sleeping 
* elight tor 
ee Uses _ less 
current than one 16 c.p. 
a : lamp. Sleep out or sleep 
with windows open. Save 
Your vital energy. Avoid burdensome bed covers. Gleep 

luxury for health on the coldest night. 

Free—‘ Write for free booklet. ‘‘Hold-heet” blankets 
utwear other bedding—cost less. Cannot over- 
heat. Fully genranteed for two years. Send for free book, also get 
full description of Hold-heet Electric = Pad and Hold-heet 
Electric Utility Toaster Stove. Write tod: 
“ee ELECTRIC C Dept. 5706 
147 W. Michigan Bt Ou, Dent. 

















in color, and, used with ie would be most 
effective in dull, lifeless rooms. Now would be 
the right time to select and own a few varieties— 
if only to make up into laundry and shoe bags. 


A 


T OUR “Specialists in Old English Chairs,” 
A we find on exhibition some very odd and 
interesting pieces, and a great variety of 
the Windsor, Sheraton and Heppelwhite, as well 
as a few choice Chippendale. There is something 
unique in finding a well-established house given 
over entirely to chairs and tables, and yet these 
are the two articles most necessary in one’s house- 
hold. There is a certain charm in visiting these 
rooms to find these pieces by themselves. The 
attention can in no way be diverted, and one can 
surely make a wiser choice. We wonder that 
other shops do not make a specialty of one kind. 
We know of none outside of this, but the piano 
shops. 


a 


ealogy has been steadily growing for many 

years. However, persons who do not have 
access to large libraries or who are unfamiliar 
with methods of tracing genealogies often find it 
difficult to take the first steps toward developing 
lines of inquiry. The Guide takes pleasure in 
calling attention to an opportunity which supplies 
these advantages. If particular lineages are not 
wanted, a general history of the surname, with a 
sketch of the family in Colonial America could 
be furnished. Once a beginning is made it is easy 
to follow into more particular channels and trace 
one’s ancestry generation after generation. Brief 
research often makes it easy to establish eligibil- 
ity to patriotic societies—Sons of the Revolution, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, Colonial 
Dames, Colonial Wars, Founders and Patriots, 
etc. Orders will also be taken for coats-of-arms, 
bookplates and dies for stationery. Arms are 
blazoned in colors on vellum for $15.00 and on 
cardboard for $12.50. An individual bookplate is 
a charming addition to any library. The personal 
note it lends to a collection of books is paralleled 
by the charm and dignity which a personal design 
gives to correspondents. It is interesting to learn 
that they have been appreciated in America since 
the days of Paul Revere, a book bearing his book- 
_ having created great interest at a recent 
sale. 


A MONG American families, interest in gen- 


<= 


, is offered for sale by one of our 
readers. It is very like the Washington 
bed at Mount Vernon, and has the same shaped 
tester frame. We can send a drawing of this to 
anyone interested. When we learn of beautiful 
pieces of the old mahogany for sale we find it 
difficult to get photographs or drawings, but it is 
quite necessary to have them if one is to sell from 
a distance. We have the photographs now of a 
beautiful carved four-posted bed that is in Maine 
and another that is in Virginia, which can be 
sent to those interested to purchase. 


N INTERESTING tent-bed, with fluted 
A posts 


= 


and quilts after the old style offered at one 

shop. The old designs have been used, and 
the work of quilting seems as fine as in our 
grandmother’s day. Of course, they are not as 
expensive as some of the old ones that were care- 
fully kept and have found their way into the 
salesrooms, and there is something about the old 
pieces that draws on our heart, as well as our 
purse-strings, yet the freshness of the new ap- 
peals to all. 


"Tana cs are many different kinds of spreads 
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A Piedmont Southern Red 

Cedar Chest protects furs, woolens 

and plumes from moths, mice, dust and 

damp. Charms the home wi-h the romance of 
colonial days. Makes the finest birthdav wedding or grad 
uation gift. Shipped direct from factory at factory prices. Write 
64-page catalog showing designs, sizes and prices of Piedmont Poon 
Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., D 








EUROPE, AFRICA 
Best’ automobile roads in the world. 
Moto Wild, weird, fascinating scenery. The Tours 
“THE GARDEN OF ALLAH” 
Motoring in Italy and Touraine; Easter in Rome: six girls. Highest 


6 
Wonderful “Motor Flight,” Algeria, Tunisia 
lure ‘of the DESERT in March. 
Teference. MISS WELDON, Murray Hill Hotel, New York. (g) 








Sketch of the Fireplace de- 
signed and es. by us in 
the Studio of J. C. Leyen- 
decker, Esq., New York. 
We have a splendid collec- 
tion of Fireplaces modeled 
in Pompeian Stone. Origin- 
de =e pots and 
carefully follow 
Our e illustrated Cat- 
—" , full of home and 
en ornament sugges- 
tions, sent free. 


THE ERKINS 
STUDIOS 


The Largest Manufacturers 
of Ornamental Stone 
220 Lexington Ave., New York 
Factory: Astoria, L. 














Study Interior Decoration 


Artistic, authoritative and practical teaching. 
Actual problems at once; daily instruction. 


New York School of Fine and Applied Art 


Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Wm. Odom. Talbot Hamlin. 
Cultural and professional courses. Send for circular. 


Susan F. Bissell, Sec., 2239 Broadway, New York City. 




















Quilted 
Mattress Pads 


THREESCORE and TEN YEARS is a long life, 
yet about one-third of it is spent in bed. Then why 
—_ — your own bed as comfortable as it can 
made 


Quilted Mattress Pads 


will not only make it com- 
fortable, but as they are 
spread over the mattress. 

will protect it, an 
walk keep your bed or baby’s 
crib in a perfect sanitary 
condition. 

Examine F agg y stitching 
on our pads and see that 
sizes correspond with 
on ticket. Seconds, dam- 
aged or “Just as 

ds are sold under other 

abels. Insist on —— 
— Mattress Pads, See 
that our trade-mark is on 
each piece of goods you buy. 


Excelsior Quilting Co. * 'Not*vou** 
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Decorate your 
room with 
beautiful light 


Don’t be satisfied with 
light that merely overcomes 
darkness; beautiful light is 
one of the most effective of 
ornaments. It costs no 
more and adds greatly to 
the beauty and cheerful- 
ness of your home. aA 


Decora Shades, Globes, Urns, Etc. 


Decora is a decorative as well as efficient lighting glass- 
ware-— made by Macbeth-Evans. Like Alba, it softens 
and diffuses harsh light from modern brilliant illuminants 
and converts it into a beautiful, all-pervasive radiance much 
like gentle daylight. 

Decora is furnished in several beautiful forms, exquisitely 
ornamented in graceful design, some delicately colored. 

Don’t be content till you have beautiful and efficient light. 

Try both a Decora and an Alba Shade in your home. 

At your dealer’s—or write us for booklets and send his name. 


For Good Light, write for Booklet No. 60-H. 
For Home Lighting, write for Booklet No. 63- H. 
For Business Lighting, write for Booklet No. 47-H, 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Company Pittsburgh 


Sales- and Show-rooms also in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Cincinnati _—_—l 
St. Louis, Boston and Toronto Urabe of 
































The more you know about Plumbing, the more you appreciate WOLFF'S 


L. WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO. 
PLUMBING GOODS EXCLUSIVELY 
General Offices, 601-627 West Lake Street; Showrooms, 111 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Send for Bath Booklet 
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The editor of this department will be glad to describe in 
detail the decoration of a single room, or to give general 
suggestions for several rooms, in reply to letters from 
regular subscribers to THe House Beautirut. But it. is 
necessary to charge a small fee for detailed decorative 
schemes for an entire floor or for the house as a whole, 
Replies will be sent by mail if stamps are enclosed. 

The editor begs that questions be as concise as possible, 
and written on one side of the paper only. The full name 
of the sender should be written on all plans and letters. 








My problem is trying to make a house built 
twenty years ago conform to modern standards. 
It is too new for old-fashioned comforts and too 
old for modern conveniences. Yet it has many 
excellent points and is spacious. There is noth- 
ing “artistic” about the dwelling. On that point 
I am troubled. 

Let me give you, briefly, some of its character- 
istics. The upright woodwork throughout the 
first floor is American walnut of a very good 
tone of brown. The floors are lighter and are 
hard wood. The ceilings are high, but I do not 
dislike this point. I find the mantelpieces ugly in 
the extreme, and I do not know what to do with 
them. They are very elaborate and have bright- 
colored tiles of almost impossible hues. 

My furniture is good, and a few years ago the 
walls were done over. We use our fireplaces, and 
for that reason we never really escape them. The 
living-room tiles are in a geometric design in 
bright blue and old gold; the green of the dining- 
room tiles makes itself felt above all the other 
furnishing. The hall tiles are muddy pink com- 
bined with chocolate. I suspect this is the deadly 
Eastlake which has survived in its pristine form 
in my house. I look to you for help in time of 


| need. Will you also help me to create a blue and 


white bedroom? ee OM ea 


Such conditions seem almost hopeless on the 
surface. Yet the editor of this department would 
be the last to admit that any room was really 
hopeless. The fireplaces we know very well and 
we have but one suggestion to offer and that is 
the heroic one of removing the tiles. We do not 
suggest tearing out all the woodwork of the man- 
tel, but no very satisfactory result can be se- 
cured so long as the tiles are present. The ex- 


| pense of removing will be more than offset by 


the continued satisfaction. Inasmuch as you own 
the house, the money will be well invested. With 
a better foundation, many charming and inexpen- 
sive results may be obtained in the furnishings. 

Our advice would be to replace the tiling with 
wood. There are makeshifts, of course, which 
one can fall back upon in dealing with these florid 
tiles. Wood panels can be fitted over the tiles. 
As the tiles are used merely for ornament, there 
is no fire danger in this suggestion. Heavy felt 
paper could be used in place of wood. But the 
tearing-out process is recommended. 

The tone of walnut is attractive and combines 
well with green, blue and all the tones. It is not 


| effective with gray. Chintz or cretonne fits well 


into such a house. Slip covers used a large part 


| of the year help out wonderfully in rooms where 
| the woodwork is rather heavy. 


There are many schemes for a blue and white 
bedroom. The willow pattern wall paper is at- 


| tractive and not hackneyed. Blue and white rugs 
| are easily found; while enameled furniture fits 


such a scheme. Do not have the room all blue 


| and white. A good clear green used in small 
| quantities will help the final effects. Blue and 


white cotton crépe may be found in a host of 


good Japanese designs. It is better than blue 
| and white cretonne. There is a good pine tree 
| paper which is printed in blue and white, as well 


as green and white. 
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The “‘Baby Grand’’ 





For Your Boy’s 
Birthday 


Give that boy of yours a genuine Bruns- 
wick Billiard Table on his next birthday. 

Its inexhaustible resources of wholesome amuse- 
ment will make home life doubly attractive. 

The foremost educators and trainers of young 
men endorse billiards as the ideal amusement and 
recreation for active, fun-loving boys. 


“BABY GRAND” 


Home Billiard Table 


The “Baby Grand” is made, sold and guaranteed 
by the famous House of Brunswick, whose Regu- 
lation Tables have for sixty-five years maintained 
their pre-eminent place. 

Made of Mahogany, attractively inlaid. Has 
Slate Bed, Monarch Cushions, accurate angles and 
unexcelled scientific playing qualities. Accessory 
Drawer holds complete Playing Outfit. Sizes, 3x 
6, 34%4x7 and 4x8. 


Attractive Prices 


Very Easy Terms 


We offer all styles of Brunswick Home Billiard 
or Pocket-Billiard Tables at lowest factory prices 
and on easy payments, extending over a year. 


Playing Outfit Free 


_ Complete Playing Outfit goes with table, includ- 
ing Cues, Balls, Bridge, Rack, Markers, Chalk, 
Cover, Book “How to Play,” etc., etc. 


De Luxe Book Free GUEST ROOM KNOCKERS oe ear 


are the hardware man’s latest contribution to the elegance of the home 


sat vers ripe Pe oo be complimentary copy of from Europe where they are found in the finest residences They are artistic in form and give an 
our eautiful co Or) lustrated book, “Billiards— effect of distinction, while their practical value commends them to all 
The Home Magnet. Shows all styles of Bruns- Send for the Knocker Book, which illustrates the Corbin knockers for both interior and 
wick Home Billiard and Pocket-Billiard Tables. | entrance doors The largest assortment and the most effective designs made 
Gives Special Factory Prices and Easy Terms. P & F. CORBIN 

Division 
LAMA SLS RUBE EBEEREBee eS wy The American Hardware Corporation 


s . 
s The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. (191) ! NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 


1 Dept. P L, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago P & F. Corbin P. & F. Corbin P & F. Corbin Division 
of Chicago of New York Philadelphia 


a 
a 
: Please send me the free color-illustrated book, g 
s ‘“Billiards—The Home Magnet” : 
% 
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is an unceasing source of pleasure. A safe as al " 
and ideal playmate. Makes the chal | Fences of all descriptions for City 
strong and of robust health. Highest and Suburban Homes. Write today 
type—complete outfits—here. for our Loose-Leaf Catalogue, and 
Inexpensive. Satisfaction guar- 


a ee AMERICAN FENCE CONSTRUCTION ©, 








Bound Volumes of 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


We have on hand a few volumes of THE 


state briefly your requirements. 











House BeauTiFut, bound in super quality Hesy BELLE MEADE FARM ¥6 Caurca screec, New York 
green buckram, making an excellent library to Dept. >” Markham, Vz : 
reference book on every phase of home- Keep ~ Seta 
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CHICAGO” CLOTHES DRYERS 
AND LAUNDRY ROOM EQUIPMENTS 
consisting of Electric Washing Machines; Ironing Machines; Iventng Boards; 
etc., especially adapted for use in the laundry room of an partment 
Buildings and moderate sized Hotels, Hospitals, Sanitariums and similar Insti- 
tutions. Can furnish individual machines or complete outfits. Our appliances 


are the best that can be had—there are none better. 
Write for our complete and handsomely illustrated No. B14 Catalog. 
Mailed free upon request. Send for it today. 


CHICAGO DRYER COMPANY, 626 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


making. The issues bound in volume form _ 
are those from June, 1912, to May, 1913, in 
many respects the most interesting numbers 
ever published. 

OUR OFFER : 

Upon receipt of $4.00, we will send you, 
express paid, one of these attractive vol- 
umes. Send in your order NOW. The 
supply is limited. 

THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CO., 
Inc., 432 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Te compromise on the quality of the material is 
to build “doubt” into the very structure itself. 
The assurance against any possibility of after regret 
is alone good reason for the strict specification of 


NATCO-HOLLOW-TILE 


Fireproof, age-proof, damp-proof, vermin-proof; warmer in Winter, cooler 
in Summer, For walls and for floors, partitions and roofs—all requirements 
of fireproof construction are met by the different forms of NATCO blocks. 
There is no consideration which does not commend NATCO HOLLOW 
TILE in preference to all other building materials) NATCO not only 
represents the absolute in fireproof construction but it is equally proof 
against time, weather and all the elements of slow deterioration. 

For the largest or smallest permanentstructure, there is a perfectly developed 
NATCO fireproof construction, universally accepted by architects and claim- 
ing the thorough consideration of every owner and builder. 


The trademark NATCO 11s pressed into every individ- 
ual NATCO HOLLOW TILE Block. By avoiding 
all substitutes and imitations, you avoid all doubts. 



































80 photographs of Natco buildings. 
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Write 
today 
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Before defining your building plans, send for our 64-page handbook, “Fireproof Houses,” 
fully describing, with illusirations, every detail and phase of Natco construction. Contains 
Mailed anywhere for 20 cents to cover postage. 


NATIONAL FIRE -PR@®FING: COMPANY 


Offices in all Principal Cities 







PITTSBURGH, PA, 









Organized 
1889 
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SPLENDID heritage of brick architecture 
_ has been handed down to us through past 
centuries. There is a period in its history 
which is or should be of the greatest interest to 
us. That period is the introducing of brick archi- 
tecture into England, says The Contract Record. 

The history of English brickwork is generally 
supposed to date from the middle of the fifteenth 
century, for che few isolated examples erected 
prior to that time either dated from the era of 
Roman occupation or represented a spasmodic 
attempt of Saxon builders to imitate the building 
construction of their late conquerors. Such rare 
examples as St. Alban’s, St. Botolph’s Priory and 
possibly half a dozen other brick edifies, are not 
sufficient to establish a claim for the birth of 
brickwork in England, for it was not until many 


Old Brickwork 


centuries later that the seed of brick construction 
was planted on English soil to blossom so speed- 
ily into such artistic creations as Eton College, 
Great Snoring Parsonage, East Barham and other 
well-known examples. 

It was from the Flemish brick builders that 
the English received the incentive to erect their 
private and public buildings of a material so pli- 
able in form and one which offered such possi- 
bilities in the way of decorative treatment. 

By the middle of the 16th century such exam- 
ples of brick architecture as Oxborough Hall and 
lattershall Castle show that the English people 
had not only learned the lesson of brick building 
from their Dutch friends, but had evolved an 
original type as regards outline of design and 
details of structure. 














THE THREE 
STAIRWAYS 


By PHILLIDA WILLIAM 




















HE time had come to Margaret and 
i me, when the longing for a land 
of real clouds, real fields, real 
roads and real living would no 
longer be stifled by the views offered us by 
a life in town, for most of the twelve 
months that make sometimes too long a 
period to be truthfully termed one year— 
our very souls seemed to grow up in a room 
so tall, narrow and shut in, that our mental 
state often resembled a poplar tree shorn 
of all its branches, save two at the very top; 
in fact we feared we were getting a mental 
scope similar to the sky scrapers we so often 
saw whenever we looked from our town 
windows. Now we compared this view of 
things to the mental attitude of our New 
England ancestors who were fortunate 
enough to live in low, broadly built houses 
and we traced some very disagreeable new 
traits in their descendants. First, in all our 
walks abroad, we looked down, this to pre- 
serve our lives from all the various dangers 
that stalked as dragons through our land, 
thereby missing any beauteous sight above 
our feet; then we pushed—I know it is 
shameful to confess it, but we did in a 
crowded trolley car, when we had to ride 
upon the last step, or wait an hour or so for 
one less crowded. 

We also found a new sense developing in 
our mental intercourse—that of listening to 
four or five couples who were conversing in 
the same room with us, while we merely 
punctuated our companions’ remarks with 
a bare “yes,” or “oh indeed,” or, “did you 
say so?” a lamentable condition of city 
brain fag—. Then the “oil of gladness” 
neither flowed in us, on the Best Day of 
the week, nor any other day; just a weary 
semi-vitalized condition of plain existence 
took possession of us and held on with 
tight grip. 

So one early March morning we boarded 
a train in search of the ugliest the country 
could show us, to compare its worst month, 
with all the best months in town, and at this 
late day I rejoice, to say we never regretted 
the taking of a tumbledown little bungalow 
which I hope to picture at its worst and 
best. In a few weeks after this excursion, 
we moved our Lares and Penates out of 
town, and settled down slowly, to really 
live in the Bungalow, and to become 
acquainted with the “Natural Life.” 
“Simple Life” of Mr. Wagner’s cult, I can 
not term it at all, for our problems were as 
deficient as a theorem in geometry, but we 
never gave up, and as we gaze backward, 
we cannot see the seamy side of a God’s 
Country at all. 

Some kind person, many years ago, 
wanted a bungalow for his wife and little 
girl to be happy in, while he was away in 
the great city working for them, so he built 
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‘ot of Seven Devils Range, between Freezeout and Squaw Butte 
ey. on the Payette River, Stained with Cabot’s Stains 


You Can Pick Out 


the houses that have been stained with 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


The colors are so soft and rich and durable 
that all other exterior stains look cheap and 
tawdry in comparison. They go farther, last 
longer, preserve the wood better, and are in- 
finitely more artistic. The genuine creosote 
wood preserving stains. Every gallon guar- 
anteed. Don’t use stains that smell of kero- 
sene, benzine or other worthless and inflam- 
mable cheapeners. 


You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the country. 
Send for free samples of stained wood. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg Chemists 
129 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 














“ Sewage 


Disposal 
For Country Homes 
Without Sewers 


Nine years doing nothing 
else. Only concern in the 
United States confining its talents, energy and time to 






this particular art. Ashley Plants by the hundreds 
in successful operation from Nova Scotia to the Pacific 
Ocean and from Vancouver to the Isthmus of Panama. 

We study individual cases and make preliminary 
estimates without charge. Write for Free Illustrated 
Literature, and get an estimate on your contemplated 
plant FREE. 


ASHLEY HOUSE SEWAGE DISPOSAL CO. 
106 Armida Street, Morgan Park Station Chicago, Illinois 











Is Your 


Poisoning Your 


OUR doctor will tell 
¥ you that a refrigerator 


Refrigerator 
Family? 


which cannot be kept 
clean and wholesome as 
Oe can easily keen the 
onroe, is always dang er- 
ous to your family. 
The Monroe is the Refrig- 
erator You Hear So Much 
About—The Refrigerator with 
Genuine Solid Porcelain 
Food Compartments. 















CL vy ae Never 
: Mi 4 Sold In 
d _- Stores 


which can be kept free from breeding 

ces for disease germs that poison food 
which in turn poisons people. Not cheap 
porcelain-enamel, but one piece of white, 
unbreakable porcelain ware over an inch 
thick~nothing to crack, chip, or absorb 
moisture—as easily cleaned as a china 
bowl, every corner rounded—not a single 
crack, joint or any other lodging place 
= dirt and the germs of disease and 

jecay. 


30 Days’ Trial 
Factory Price 
Cash or Credit 


Direct from fac- 
tory to you—saving 
you store profits. 
Wepay freight and 
guarantee your money 


Send at once for back and removal of 


about refrigerators refrigerator at no ex- 
Free Boo which explains all pense to you if you are 
this and tells you how to select the home 


{ not absolutely satis- 
refrigerator—how to have better, more _fied 

nourishing food - how to keep food longer 
without spoiling—how to cut down ice 
bills-how to guard against sickness— Send for book NOW 
doctor's bills. — Letter or postal. 


Monroe Refrigerator Co., Sta. 2-A, Lockland, Ohio 


Easy terms if more 
convenient for you. 








A Happy Deal’ 


‘“Well, Mac, I sold it. Quickest sale I ever made, 
too. And those very people couldn’t see it a year ago. 
I guess the paint made the sale today.”’ 


That paint was worth more than it cost for protec- 
tion— you can work that out in figures. 


But only in pride of home can you measure the 
value of paint in making your home a more lovely 
place in which to live. A more lovely place to live in 
—that sold the house. 


Dutch Boy White Lead” 


and Dutch Boy linseed oil tinted to any color you wish, will 
increase the value of your house. Ask your painter to use it. 














_ Write for our Paint Adviser No. 151—a group of helps, Free 







COMPANY 


CINCINNATI CLEVELAND 
SAN FRANCISCO ST. LOUIsS 
(NATIONAL LEAD & OIL CO., PITTSBURGH) 


NATIONAL L 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
BUFFALO CHICAGO 
QGOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO., PHILADELPHIA) 
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Porcelain 


OO often in planning bath- 
rooms, the future owner is 
content with the mere enum- 
eration of the fixtures in the 
specifications — and an esti- 
mate of cost. 

The technical description 
of these fixtures as ‘‘porce- 
lain’’, ‘‘vitreous’’, or ‘‘enam- 
eled iron’’ is Greek to the 
average house - builder— 
equally unknown is the name 
of the maker. 

And yet experience teaches 
that fixtures bought solely on 
a comparison of first costs are 
apt to be an expensive in- 
vestment in the end. 


1828 


107 Union Trust Building, Winnipeg 








Vitreous 


MOTTS PLU 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS 


EIGHTY-SIX YEARS OF SUPREMACY 


Fifth Avenue & 17th Street, New York 


BRANCHES: 
Boston Chicago PhilzZalpbia Detroit \ Denver San Francisco Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh Minneapolis Cleveland Atlanta Washington — St. Louis Kansas City 
Seattle Portland (Ore.) Salt Lake City 


CANADA: Mott Company, Limited, 
134 Bleury Street, Montreal 











Enameled Iron 


As we make a complete 
line of plumbing fixtures in 
Imperial Porcelain, Vitreous 
Wareand Enameled Iron, we 
are in a position to give im- 
partial advice regarding the 
merits of each, and their 
respective fitness to meet 
varying requirements. 








Much of this information is briefly 
given in our 80-page booklet ‘“Mod- 
ern Plumbing.’’ It shows views of 
model bathrooms and kitchen interi- 
ors, with full descriptions and prices 
of each of the fixtures used. 


This book should be in the hands 
of every prospective home builder. 
Sent on receipt of 4 cents to cover 


ot (BING 













1914 


Works at Trenton, N. J. 











50 Colborne Street, Toronto 








WHAT IS AN ABRASH? 


BRASH is a most interesting word, says 
George Leland Hunter, in his valuable new 
book, “Home Furnishing.” In Persia, if 

father,° son’ and grandson have Roman noses, 
then a Roman nose is the abrash of that family. 
If gluttony is characteristic of generation after 
generation, then is gluttony the hereditary abrash. 
If it is a’strawberry mark on the left shoulder, 
then the strawberry mark:is an abrash. 

» The abrashes of a rug are the stripes or bands 
that run partially or entirely across the pile. 
When seen for the first time by Americans ac- 


customed to admire and insist on the death-like 


abrashes are apt to impress them as defects, par- 
ticularly if wide. 
quaintance with the art industries to grasp com- 
pletely the significance and artistic value of 
individuality. 

No two rugs are marked alike. 
in number, in width, in tone, combine themselves 
in as many different ways as there are rugs. 
is possible that in some cases the abrashes are 
intended by the. weaver, but in general it may be 
said ‘that they are due to accidental variations 
of wool, structure or dye. Between the wool of 
different provinces great differences exist. 





The abrashes | 


It takes experience and ac- | 


first only the box-like building forming the 
front of the cottage, which contained two 
small rooms, and afterward as they needed 
a larger home, he added first a dining- 
room, and another bed-room, then a kitchen 
and two bed-rooms, after that a den, which 
was almost tacked onto the side of the 
sitting-room. 

When we found it, some of the rooms 
seemed uninhabitable, for it had not been 
occupied for five years or more, and through 
holes in the roof shingles, all sorts of pine 
needles, dust, leaves and rain had mingled 
together, to make the matting left on the 
floors, a soft paste, which we had to have 
scraped up with a shovel. 

However, there was nothing for us in the 
locality we wished to settle in at our small 
figure, so after several weeks of weighty 
consideration, we decided to rent the bunga- 
low for a term of years, if we might use 
some of the rent to repair the worst and 
deepest ravages of time. 

The building really taken as a whole, 
though out of plumb and old, in a slight 
measure suggested the Chateau de Belle 


| Rivage situated on Lake Geneva, and which 
| is one of the oldest castles in Switzerland— 


a most charming place to stop at, if one is 
not very much wedded to modern con- 
veniences; for it is kept by two charming 
elderly ladies, countesses, the last of an old 
family of the nobility. 

After we had obtained the Bungalow we 
started at once to clean up, dig out the 
débris, and to replace the old roof with a 
new one of cedar shingles. The first floor 
was composed of one large room 16 x 18, 
with a curving opening and one step down, 
leading to the dining-room, 12 x 18 feet. 
Windows were put opposite windows, and 
doors, opposite doors wherever it was pos- 
sible, so as to give a greater circulation of 
air, which, by the way, is a very good sug- 
gestion and admits of being followed by 
people who live in a climate, rather warm 


| in summer. 


Our kitchen was a large room extending 


_ the whole width of the bungalow, and it 


had windows on three sides. Out of this 
we built a sort of shed for tools, a nice 
little pantry. Of course we had no cellar, 
but we found even in damp weather, that 
we were not troubled by our shoes and 
gloves mildewing as many of our neighbors, 
who had deep cellars. The reason of our 
being free from this was, the loose way in 
which the stones of our foundation were 
placed, to allow a full sweep of air under 
our floors—another excellent idea of the 
Goodman’s, 

We sewed long strips of light green 


| burlap together, and tacked them over the 


uniformity that characterizes machine products, | . ae : 
P walls in our sitting-room, having first 


stained the rafters and ceiling with a thin 


| green stain, which ran off into very light 
| tones. 


A nice old Franklin grate, with a white 


| head-board from somewhere, which fitted 


It | 


in above it, made our mantel shelf. The 
ceiling was so low, that we put thin white 


| lawn curtains which had a faint flowerv pat- 
| tern in colors which tones, at the windows, 
| allowing them to fall to the ground, to give 
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THE ELECTRO- PORTABLE 


This latest addition o 


Heisey’s () Glassware 


marks a new and wonderful epoch in the evo- @ 
lution of Ye Oid Colonial Candle Stick. | 
It combines the lighting efficiency of the 20th 
Century with the charming atmosphere of # 
Great Grandmother Days. Makes an ad-@ 
mirable addition to desk, table or dresser. 
Two sizes—19 inches and 21 inches over all. 
If your dealer cannot supply this Electro- © 
Portabie, we will deliver, prepaid, East of the | 
Mississippi River, the smaller size for $3.75, 
the larger size for $4.75, without shade or 
bulb; West of the Mississippi River—add 50c. 
Insist on having this @ trademark on the glass- 
ware you ion--toen you have high quality without high 

ice. Our free book contains helpful hints for the 

lostess. Write for a copy. 

A. H. HEISEY & CO. 


DEPT. 54 NEWARK, OHIO 











TETTE NBORN 


id Porcelai 


REFR! re GERATORS 


Food compartments one piece of 
genuine solid porcelain ware an inch 
thick — with rounded corners and 
edges. No joints or cracks. 

Really a large china dish, <. 

permanently pure white, un- 

stainable, always sanitary. 

Guaranteed against cracking 
or breaking. 

















‘\ 








Perfect circulation 
of pure, cold, dry air 
k maintained with least 
? ice consumption ac- 
eount construction 
and five-inch thick 
solidly insulated 
walls. Smooth solid 
oak case, no thin loose 
panels. Many distinct- 
im ive and effective fea- 
\ tures. Many sizes, 
Special sizes to order. 
Send for catalogue and 
let us tell you_ all. 


AVER REFRI 
ATOR MFG. CO. 
New Brighton, Pa. 
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4 , Tuan MAMOLE TOLETT 
PANIC—disaster—dis- a 
figurement and all the L 7 
tragedies of fire which : — 
suddenly attack your Z 
home are so easily avert es 4 
ed by this convenient | ) 1 
and scientific fire fighter 4 
and fire preventer. : 
wn 
= 
/ 
eS bs ? ; : ~ ae 
‘Onn. 4 s 
7 » “| Brass and Nickel-plated Pyrene Fire | 
3s “ Extinguishers are the only one-quart fire | 
vt extinguishers included in the lists of | 
| approved Fire Appliances issued by the | 
ah ; National Board of Fire Underwriters. 











Write for full information, PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO., 1358 Broadway, New York 


Alton, Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, 
Duluth, Honolulu 


———, Pittsburgh, Richmond, 


Bridgeport, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Jacksonville, Louisville. Memphis, Milwaukee, New Orleans, Norfolk, Okl 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Salt Lake City, San 





Dayton, Denver, Detroit 
ahoma City, Phiiadviphia, 
Antonio, York, Nebraska. 


San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle. 


acific Coast Distributors: Gorham Fire A paratus Co., Py 
Distributors for Great Britain and i the Continent, The Pyrene Co., 29 A Charing Cross Road, London, W. C. j 














Shear Nonsense 


“Two heads are better than one.” “Not the 


morning after.”—Washington Herald. 


Wife—Yes, in a battle of tongues a woman can 


always hold her own. Husband—Perhaps she 
can—but she never does.—Denver News 

“The question is,” said the young M. D., “how 
long can we keep him alive.” “And sick,” added 


the elder M. D., correctively.—Life. 


“I think the missus do have her eye on one 
av thim Eyetalian counts,” said Bridget. “What 
makes you think so?” said Mary. “I heard her 
say last night that she admired Verdi.”—Puck. 


Sunday School Teacher — What is conscience, 
Tommy? Small Tommy—It’s what makes a fel- 
low feel sore when he gets found out.—Milwaukee 
News. 

Mahoole—Next toime Oi pass wid a lady, Mul- 
ligan, ye've got to take off yer hat and show 
ye’re a gintleman. Mulligan—An’ suppose Oi re- 
fuse? Mahoole—Thin, bedad, ye’ve got to take 
off yer coat—Li ivingston Lance. 


“What will you do with the twenty thousand 
if you get a verdict in your breach- of- -promise 
suit?” “I guess,” said the dear girl, “I'll marry 
the lawyer. It’s such an awful lot of money to 
let get out of one’s hands.”—Puck. 
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as much of an appearance of height to the 
rooms, as was possible. 

The dining-room rafters were stained 
walnut, and we used tan colored filling 
paper for the walls, which answered the ‘ 
double purpose of keeping out the cold and 
also looked quite as well as cartridge paper. 

As this room had a tendency to be less 
bright than the other, we hung thin yellow 
lace curtains at the windows. 

The strange part of the house, was its 
unusual supply of staircases ; every time the 
Goodman, who went before us, thought it 
wise to add a batch of rooms, he made a 
stairway for them. So we found one set 
of steps led to the front bedroom over the 
sitting-room, another led out of the dining- 
room, and another went from the kitchen to 
the maid’s room upstairs. The banisters 
of two of these were made from the sides 
of the little girl’s cradle, which may per- 
haps convey the camparative size of the 
bungalow, at least in height. 

The ceilings were not seven feet on the 
first floor. The den had a most ingenious 
poke box over a casement window, and also 
a seat which lifted up, just made for keep- 
ing a nice supply of wood in. The windows 
were large, two of them, and slid in and 
out. 

We papered two of the upper rooms in 
cheap light papers, with a great deal of 
white background, and put in our simplest 
furniture. 

There were large closets in every corner, 
which was an unheard of treat, for most 
bungalows seem made for people possessing 
only two suits each; one for six days, and 
the other for one. 

Our life was most happy, and the bunga- 
low would still have boasted of our frolics 
to this day, if it had not gone on a journey 
to make a house for a farmer who was to 
care for its owner’s large adjoining place. 
But we always claimed a share in making 
it bring such a good market price. 

One of Margaret’s good ideas is, that 
many pieces of mahogany furniture when 


Write nearest Branch_for Samples and Illustrated Booklet : : : 
- - — there is white woodwork in the house, need 
a few white rattan chairs, to mingle with 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. hite | : 
the heavier pieces, and if the wood is dark 


Manufacturers of Asbestos Shingles; Roofings; Stucco; Pipe Coverings; Cold Storage Insulation; Waterproofing; Sani- | jn tone, we must use all our light furniture 
tary Specialties; Acoustical Correction; Cork Tiling; Fireproof Doors, ete. —and nee cut flowers we placed with the 


light back of them, in order to bring out in 
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Congregational Church, Wolfeboro, N. H. 
Covered with J-M TRANSITE ASBESTOS SHINGLES 


Hundreds of Artistic Roof Effects 
are Possible with 


J-M Transite 
Asbestos Shingles 


These shingles are becoming standard all over the country 
because of their distinctive beauty and great durability. They 
are fast replacing slate, wood, metal and other old-fashioned 
shingles. In fact, whole communities of houses are springing 
up, covered with J-M Transite Asbestos Shingles. 

J-M Transite Asbestos Shingles are made of Asbestos and 
Portland Cement moulded into a homogeneous mass under tre- 
mendous hydraulic pressure. They are tough and resilient and 
do not warp or split. Are absolutely fireproof. Never require 
painting, coating or any other preservative. And they actually 
get tougher and stronger with age. 

Furnished 4%” thick with smooth edges, in colors of gray, 
Indian red, and slate; and 14” thick with rough edges, in gray 
and Indian red. 


ain oe — oushoon amma Ousha . st et e ae 

any arlotte ayton ouston ilwaukee Philadelphia alt Lake City Wilkes-Barre i 4 

Atlanta Chicago Denver Indianapolis | Minneapolis Pittsburgh San Francisco Youngstown sharper contrast, their beauty ; 2 : é 
Baltimore Cincinnati — Detroit Kansas City Newark, N. J. Portland, Ore. Seattle A room is only satisfying when it ful- 

Birmingham Cleveland Duluth Los Angeles New Orleans Rochester Syracuse fill h f hict pee d.” 

Boston Columbus Galveston Louisville New York St. Louis oledo 2128 s the purpose for which it 1s planne : 


“The ordinary room is generally the child of 
an ordinary mental capacity”—just so, are 
beautifully bound tomes, which have never 
been opened, and which are left for years 
WORTHY OF BELIEF behind glass doors—with bindings un- 
spotted and free from dust; a token that 

When you go out into the open market, with good money in your the gentle art of reading is little practised 


pocket, to buy goods—then what? : s-di = 
Suppose it is a mahogany table, or a piano, or a refrigerator you mean in that home. Indeed, a semi-disorderly ap 
to buy. These things all look alike,—only an expert may tell the difference pearance of books and magazines, often 











between those really good, and those which have only the “looks.” lends a charm to a room, which would other- | 
How are you to KNOW? You are not an expert. You must take wise merely impress the visitor with its in- | 
‘ somebody’s word for it. tense mediocrity 
Now—isn’t it fair to presume that the advertiser who spends many oe ‘ 
thousands a year to tell the TRUTH about his goods is more worthy of Thus from rooms, one is tempted to read 
belief than the man who keeps his mouth shut? the story of the lives that are lived in them, 
and to cull whatever we can of beauty and 
THE ADVERTISING MANAGER the joy of living, to carry on to our daily 




















work or play. 
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LEAVENS 
FURNITURE 

















@ Good taste in furniture does not de- 
pend uponcost. Theexcellence of Leavens 
designs and the wide variety from which 
you may choose, insure a correct selection. 


g Simple, well built, well finished, honest 


throughout, not a piece but which will 
accord with the best of American life. 


q Stands out in contrast to the cheap 
imitations and ornate examples. 

@ Good solid oak construction, reason- 
able and simple designs and your own 
taste in finish 

q Shipments carefully made, insuring 
safe delivery, 


@ Send for complete set No. 2, of over 
200 illustrations and prices. 











i. _} 
WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO. 


Manufacturers 
32 CANAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 


l mall 
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8801880 
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soft and hard. 





Johnson’s ® 
Prepared Wax 


A complete finish and 
polish for all wood— 
floors, woodwork 
and furniture. 








Ask your deal- 
er for FREE 
10c trial 

packages and 
Instruction 


Book, 


“THE PROPER 
TREATMENT 
FOR FLOORS, 
WOODWORK 
AND 
FURNITURE” 


S.C. Johnson * 
& Son 


‘‘The Wood Finishing 
Authorities’’ 


Racine, Wisconsin 


inson's * 
‘ood Dye 


Ta17 shades—for the artis- 
tic coloring of wood— 
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TO HOME BUILDERS: 


Architects and Home Builders need 
one of our $1.00 portfolios on Wood 
Panels. It shows on actual wood just 
how floors and woodwork will look 
when finished “The Johnson Way.” 


We will send this $1.00 Portfolio 
FREE and postpaid on request. 



















4y HE care of a fine rug is everything. Just 

_as thoroughbred racers have luxury and af- 
fection lavished upon them, so thoroughbred rugs 
should be treated gently and tenderly. The 
broom should be used daily on them and they 
should be swept with the nap, says Mrs. Hunter 
in Home Furnishing. Every third day, after the 
Sweeping, sawdust that has been slightly moist- 
ened should be sprinkled over the rug, which 
should then be gone over with a carpet-sweeper. 
Be careful to have the sweeping precede the ap- 
plication of sawdust, as otherwise the moisture 
will turn some of the dust into mud that, caking 


How to Clean Rugs 


itself in the threads, will ravel the fibers. Once 
a week rugs should be taken out on the lawn, 
spread face down and then gently tapped—gently, 
mind—with a flat rattan beater. 


Fine rugs, like razors—and people, too—require 
rest. By no means leave rugs in use during the 
summer. When the warm weather approaches 


have them taken up, carefully cleaned, and sent 
to cold storage. The process of cleaning as prac- 
ticed by experts is as follows: First of all the 
dust is removed by the vacuum system; then the 
rug is spread on its face, liquid olive oil soap is 
poured over the back, and it is gently rubbed 


with a brush until a fine lather forms. Then the 
same thing is done to the face of the rug. After 
that, warm water is played over the rug until it 
revives. After the hot shower, of course, a cold 
shower follows, and for about an hour, on a con- 
crete floor that slants slightly, cold water runs 
over the surface of the rug from sprinklers. 
Then, in order to take the water out, the rug is 
rolled with the nap, a light woolen roller being 
the tool employed. After which the rug is spread 
out on the roof, face up, for three clear days and 
nights. When the sunlight has removed the last 
moisture, the rug is ready for storage. 
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This shows the inlet for 
the hose and the simple 
method of attaching it 
for cleaning. 


Every part of the Western 
Electric-Sturtevant Sta- 
tionary Vacuum Cleaning 
System reflects the same 
simplicity and ease of 
operation. It cleans effi- 
cient/y. 








A complete line of porta- 
ble cleaners in six sizes. 






































Install this Vacuum 
Cleaning System in 
Your New Home 


It is a simple matter when building to have the 
house piped for a Western Electric Stationary 
Vacuum Cleaner, running the suction pipe from 
cellar to rooms, inside the walls, along with the water, 

heat and waste pipes. From this suction pipe neat inlets open through the 
baseboard in each room, to which the cleaning hose is quickly attached. 
These inlets do not protrude from the baseboard to collide with furniture. 
They have hinged covers which drop over the inlet when not in use. The 


Western :- Esecfric 
Sitrievant 


Stationary Vacuum Cleaner 


denotes the most modern home. When ready to ciean, lift the cover of the 
inlet, attach the hose, press a button starting the electric motor-fan combi- 
nation in the cellar, and down goes every particle of dust and dirt into the col- 
lector. After that room is cleaned, stop the motor, take out the hose and 
start cleaning the next room. 

Perfectly simple! Equally simple is the mechanism. No gears, no bel- 
lows—nothing to wear out or leak. Just a motor and fan on one shaft and 
an ample dust bag. Best of all, no dirt passes through the fan—no clogging. 
All these things result from the application of the best engineering skill. 









Another Electrical Necessity 


It is important when building a new home to provide 
a means for intercommunication between the rooms. | 
Speaking tubes are obsolete. Buzzers are inefficient. © 
Complete convenience demands the Inter-phone. 


Run the wires while the house is being built. Then, 
even though you may not wish to install Inter-phones 
at once, you can use the wires temporarily for push- 
button calls. A wall-plate device—something new, 
like the one shown—can be used and the Inter-phones 
“plugged” in later on without running new wires. 











Write us for our booklets describing these home essentials. 
Our engineers will be glad to consult with you or your 
architect. When writing, address our nearest house 
and ask for booklet No. 143-L. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 7,500,000 “Bell” Telephones 








New York Atlanta Chicago St. Louis Kansas City Denver San Francisco 
Buffalo Richmond Milwaukee Indianapolis - Oklahoma City Omaha Oakland 
Philadelphia Savannah Pittsburgh —— Dallas Salt Lake City Seattle 
Boston Cincinnati Cleveland St. Pa Houston Los Angeles Portland 


olen EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


























HE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for March will be 
The Annual Garden Number, and will contain the 
following contributions : 


Architectural Gardening, by Charles E. White, Jr. 

Old Southern Gardens, by Harriet Gillespie 

A Tacoma Garden, by Samuel Howe 

Garden Fountains, by Phebe Westcott Humphreys 

A House for All the Year, by Charles Vaughn Boyd 

The Big Brother of the Brick, by Jonathan A. Raw- 
son, Jr. 

The Lure of Flower Jars, by H. N. Ellsworth 

The Monastery Hill Bindery, by Susan S. Frack- 


elton 
Recent Mural Decoration of Robert Chanler, by Ada 


Rainey 
The first of a series of article on Great Collections, 
by Isabel McDougall. Also Garden and Orchard and 
the Gardener’s Calendar, Decorative Correspondence, 
mon Questions and Answers 
= Questions and Answers. Automobile Notes 


® TABLE: OF:CONTENTS 


GeorceE H. HALLOWELL 
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THE VALUE OF CASEMENT WINDOWS 


- is quite natural that with the increased 
care and attention which is being given 
to the minor details of domestic architec- 
ture there has come a much wider use 
of casements for the windows of homes, 
both in the city and in the country. Dur- 
ing several centuries of home building in 
America the <asement has been almost 
wholly neglected and its chief substitute, 
while by no means a success from any point 
of view, has become so well known and so 
widely used that it cannot be easily dis- 
lodged from popular use, even though there 
are many excellent reasons why it should 
be discarded. 

Ever since the building of homes in 
America was begun there has been the gen- 
eral use of the “guillotine” or double-hung 
sash window where two, or occasionally 
three, sashes are hung within the window 
frame and balanced upon iron wieghts placed 
within weight boxes concealed behind the 
woodwork of the window frame. This type 
of window derives its name, of course, from 
its fancied resemblance to the guillotine, 
the instrument by which so many of the 
luckless victims of the French revolution 
were deprived of their heads, and somewhat 
sombre has been the long association of the 
guillotine window with the darker ages of 
American architecture. There is hardly a 
single advantage which can be urged for 
the use of the double-hung window which 
has long been so universally employed. It 
is a relic of the most dreary period of our 
domestic architecture and its use has per- 
sisted chiefly because, being produced in 
stock patterns and in vast quantities at the 
mills, it is inexpensive and also because cus- 
tom renders it easier to continue its use than 
to adopt the use of the casement window 
even though it be vastly superior and pos- 
wsess every advantage which is lacking in 
the window more ordinarily used. 

The difficulties in the use of the double- 
hung window are many and varied. Hung 
as they generally are, in two sashes, it is an 
absolute impossibility to open but one sash 
at a time, for if the upper sash be open, the 
lower sash must necessarily be closed, and 
vice versa. This is particularly exa$perat- 
ing during the heated days and nights of 
our long American summer when one needs 
every breath of air which may be had, and 
yet our windows during this trying period 
perform but one-half of their duty. An- 
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other objection to this type of window is that 
the weights which balance the sashes and 
which admit of their being raised or low- 
ered are placed within or behind the stand- 
ing woodwork, and to repair them or to re- 
place the cords or chains upon which the 
weights are hung it is necessary to remove 
part of the woodwork, which is, of course, 
almost certain to be marred or defaced in 
the process. 

Then again, windows of this character 
are exceedingly difficult to clean, and when 
this is to be done someone must sit upon the 
window sill to wash the outer surfaces of 
the panes or stand upon the outer sill pro- 
tected from falling by ropes fastened to the 
outer framework of the window. This 
method of cleaning windows is both anti- 
quated and dangerous. A housemaid can 
hardly be expected to perform the work 
and therefore to keep the windows clean one 
must have the services of a man servant 
sufficiently experienced to balance himself 
in this perilous position several stories above 
ground. Who has not seen a man cleaning 
windows at the upper stories of a city resi- 
dence or standing upon the sill of a window 
in an apartment far above the street, and 
who has not realized that such methods 
court danger and disaster in several forms? 

How different are the conditions where 
casements are in use. During the heated 
days and nights of summer the windows 
may be opened wide to catch every breeze 
which stirs—the opening is “100% window” 
and represents what might be termed the 
“maximum of efficiency.” When the case- 
ments open outward they often act as 
screens, which catch and deflect into the 
room any stray breeze which may be 
abroad. The cleaning of casement windows 
is quite easy and simple, and can be per- 
formed by the most inexperienced of house- 
maids. When they open inward, the work, 
of course, presents no problems, and when 
the casements open outward it is still quite 
simple, for very often the outer surfaces of 
the glass may be reached. through the ad- 
joining window, should the windows be 
arranged in a group; where this is not pos- 
sible, it will usually be found that the case- 
ment is so'‘narrow that the arm may be read- 
ily placed about it and the outer surface 


thus reached. The simplest method of all 
is possible where the casements are so hung 
that they may be balanced upon pivots, 
which present either surface of the window 
to the maid who attends to their cleaning. 
Casement windows, of course, have no 
weights or cords which must be examined 
or renewed, and there is, therefore, ‘no rea- 
son for disturbing the woodwork about the 
window opening. 

Architects are much more apt to plan for 
the use of casements than their A mes to 
allow them to put their plans into execution. 
This is because architects realize the value 
and utility of casement windows, while their 
clients generally fail to understand them, 
usually cherishing a vague fear of their 
not being weather-proof or else thinking 
that their use would be a standing invita- 
tion to burglars. Or, often even when the 
architect and his client are agreed in favor 
of their use, the client is sure to have many 
interested friends who disparage the use of 
the casement and so fill his mind with spe- 
cious objections that the idea is given up. 
Where an architect is able to carry his 
point, and when the casement windows are 
actually in place, their usefulness combined 
with their utility wins ready admittance to 
favor and new adherents to the cause of the 
casement is the result. 

As to their not being both weather- and 
burglar-proof, this can hardly be maintained 
by anyone who has carefully examined the 
method of their making, for their design- 
ing includes such protection against the 
weather that the hardest storm may beat 
against the casement without moisture pen- 
etrating within, unless, of course, the rain 
be heavy enough to break the glass; the 
most resourceful of burglars will find that 
the fastening of the casement baffles his 
skill, and that to break the lock he must first 
break the glass of the window itself. The 
difficulty of forcing a casement window is 
in decided contrast to the ease with which 
a double-hung window may be entered for 
the usual method of securing them is to use 
a catch which locks the top of the lower 
sash with the bottom of that just above, 
and nothing is easier than to slip a knife 
blade or even a thin chisel between the two 
sashes and thus push back the latch which 
is the sole protection. Moreover, the bet- 
ter grades of casements are made of metal 
and are fitted with frames of the same ma- 
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An English Country House Dating from the Time of the Reformation 
Where Casements Have Always Filled the Group of Windows 
Which Light the Great Hall 


terial, all so securely welded together that their not being proof 
against both weather and burglars is a sheer impossibility. 
Having disposed of the only real objections which are ever 
urged against the casement, and having reviewed some of the 
very practical arguments in its defense, let us consider some of 
its decorative advantages which affect the appearance of the 
house, both without and within. The use of casements is apt 
to induce a treatment of the windows quite different from that 
employed where “double-hung” sash are used. Where the win- 
dows are treated in this manner they are apt to be large openings 
glazed by two huge expanses of glass, each sash holding one 
large pane. It is exceedingly difficult to give definite character 
to a building so treated for every structure, whatever be its na- 
ture, depends for distinctiveness very largely upon its fenestra- 
tion and upon the designing of the details of its openings quite 
as much as upon their placings. If the eyes are the windows of 
the soul, it is equally true that the windows are the eyes of the 
house, and as the human face would be blank and without ex- 
pression were it not for the character given by the eyes, so with 
the house where the windows fail to bestow the accent and ex- 
pression which it is their function to supply. A case which proves 
the truth of this assertion exists in New York, where, not far 
from Washington Square, there stands a row of fine old-fash- 
ioned city residences four or five stories high, The many windows 
of their correctly designed and decorous fagades have always 
been mere openings in the brown stone walls, fitted with one or 
two large sheets of glass which have never given any particular 
character to the house. Quite recently one or two of these old 
houses have undergone some alterations, and their windows are 
now fitted with casements which break up the large expanses of 
window space and confer upon the houses a vitality and character 
which has given them a wholly different appearance and which 
makes them vastly more interesting and more distinctive than 
their neighbors. ; 
When casements are used the windows are apt to be divided by 
mullions into what is practically a group of windows far more 
beautiful architecturally than large single openings each fitted 
with one or two great sheets of glass. Such a grouping of win- 
dows is, of course, almost impossible when double-hung sash are 
used, for this method of treatment requires that the weight boxes 
between the windows be sufficiently wide to allow for the suspen- 
sion and proper working of two independent systems of weights, 
one being required for each of the windows so united. The use 
of casements, of course, does away with this objection, and the 
mullions between the windows may be very slender, as is required 
by the architectural effect where several small windows are 


united in one larger opening. Should the window be sufficiently 
tall, there may be several rows of windows, one above another, or 
some arrangement of transoms or smaller panels above larger 
openings below. Any number of picturesque arrangements will 
be readily called to mind by anyone who has seen the windows of 
certain glorious old Elizabethan manor houses of England, where 
great windows, divided into many smaller openings, extend from 
floor to ceiling. 

It is always difficult to arrange draperies over the large single- 
pane or double-sash windows with which so many American 
homes are provided, and the arrangement generally leaves the 
window shrouded in several sets of draperies, one over another 
with a shade which is usually drawn half way to the window sill, 
all of which offers endless opportunities for the collecting of dust. 
One reason for the lack of success which all this leads to is that 
the windows themselves are without character, and to bring them 
into harmony with their surroundings it is necessary to conceal 
them and to depend for effect upon the draperies with which they 
are swathed, and this, of course, frustrates to a great extent the 
very purpose for which windows primarily exist. 

With casement windows, upon the contrary, draperies are easily 
arranged, or perhaps it would be more accurate to say that fewer 
draperies are used, for such windows are usually too beautiful 
architecturally to be concealed beneath several sets of curtains. 
Leaded glass frequently appears in casement windows, or else 
small panes are used, which add greatly to the distinctive appear- 
ance of the windows. 

The use of leaded glass in the windows of homes, both in 
Europe and in America, has had much to do with the high decora- 
tive value which is placed upon casements. The use of the narrow 
leads which join the small fragments of glass allows, of course 
for some very slight bending, which varies somewhat the angles of 
perpendicularity at which the glass is held. This results in a de- 
lightful irregularity of effect, some pieces of glass being thrown 
into high lights, while others are in a semi-shadow, and this very 





If So Arranged the Entire Window Is Available for Ventilation 
During the Warm Days and Nights of Summer. 
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When Casement Windows Open Outward They Often Act as a Screen 
to Catch and Deflect Into a Room Any Stray Breezes Which May 
Be Lurking Abroad 





unevenness is one of the qualities which makes for picturesqueness 
and which is taken at its proper valuation in these days of awak- 
ened appreciation of the beautiful in household decoration. 

A favorite method of hanging draperies upon casement win- 
dows is to have sash curtains attached to the window frames and 
coming just to the window sill or to have curtains of net or filet 
lace attached to the casements themselves and to stretch the cur- 
tains upon the windows so that they just cover the glass rather 
than hang in folds. In addition to sash hangings of either of 
these varieties, long straight draperies are often used, being 
pushed back upon either side of the group of windows, but hung 
sufficiently full to be drawn over the windows where it is desired 
to exclude the light. 

The hardware which is used upon casement windows is in itself 
sufficiently beautiful to justify a strong partiality for the windows 
upon which they find a place. Hinges, fasteners and the “stops” 
which hold the casements open and rigid at any given angle are 
faithfully copied after old examples wrought by hand cen- 
turies ago. 

The very suggestion of a casement window suggests romance 
or its possibility, It is a heritage from antiquity, and when the 
word is mentioned there comes to mind a picture of clustered win- 
dows belonging to some ivy-clad cottage in a village in some Old 
World spot in England or France, or of some great English 
country house where casement windows, set within a deep oriel, 
light a mellow old drawing-room or a library. The advantages 
and merits which have made the use of the casement window uni- 
versal in other lands and earlier centuries are just as welcome in 
America today. In Europe it has never lost its vogue and is as 
popular today as ever it was. Its utility places it in houses large 
or small, costly or inexpensive, and it fits into architecture of any 
school, being quite as much at home in rooms decorated in the 
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French period styles or with the modern Austrian or German art 
nouveau, as with the Tudor or Jacobean surroundings, with 
which, in America, it is chiefly associated. 

Tributes to the practical advantages of the casement occur in 
most unexpected places. Surely nowhere is utility supposed to 
rule more absolutely than in a modern American loft or office 
building, and one hardly expects to find either beauty or decora- 
tive value receiving recognition unless they also possess certain 
other advantages which must weigh heavily in the balance. There 
are, however, several examples in New York where such build- 
ings are fitted with casement windows, and the occupants of these 
structures commend their use upon grounds which are wholly 
utilitarian. One of these instances concerns a building in a part 
of the city which is rapidly being claimed by the manufacturers 
of cloaks and other garments for women, and the extreme heat 
which prevails in their workrooms during the summer necessi- 
tates all the ventilation which the windows can possibly supply. 
It has been found that if the upper portions of the double-hung 
windows generally used be left open to allow for the escape of 
the super-heated air, the temperature nearer the floor is too high 
for the endurance of the workers and that the use of casements 
which make possible the opening of the entire window overcomes 
the difficulty. 

In the great amount of building which has been done in 
America during a period comparatively brief, there has been a 
general overlooking and neglect of many of the refinements and 
accessories of architecture. Chimneys, doors, fireplaces, hard- 
ware and lighting fixtures, as well as windows, are among the 
details the handling of which may do much to make or mar the 
beauty and success of a home. All of these details have been 


commercialized and neglected until their functions as details of 
architecture have been almost wholly ignored. With the dawn of 
better days and with a renewed sense of the necessity of beauty, 
there has come a new and a larger meaning of the word “utility,” 
which is, in itself, an earnest of still better things to come. 





No Weights ap Required to Balance Window Sashes Makes Pos- 
sible the Use of Very Slender Mullions Which Adds to the Archi- 
tectural Effect if Windows Be Arranged in Groups 











PLANNING THE $5000 HOUSE 


By CHARLES E. WHITE, Jr. 
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houses is not entirely occasioned by high cost of labor 

and material. To be sure, labor costs have increased 

twenty per cent. in the past fifteen years, and, as everyone 
knows, each article used in the house has gone up correspond- 
ingly. Formerly you could build a very nice little house for 
$3,000 to $3,500, containing a fair-sized living-room (parlor, it 
was called in those days) with a “back parlor” adjoining, dining- 
room, kitchen and four bedrooms. Now your house of the same 
grade costs $5,000. 

Nevertheless it is not altogether on account of increased cost 
of labor and material that houses cost so much more today than 
they did yesterday. Yesterday’s house was much less complete 
than today’s house; less perfectly provided with what were then 
commonly called “luxuries” but have now come to be considered 
“necessities.” 

In the first place, there is now the modern sanitary plumbing, 
so much more desirable than plumbing of fifteen years ago, but 
much more costly. Formerly bath tubs were of copper, tin-plated 
on the inside, wood-sheathed outside. Wash bowls were of china- 
ware with marble slabs and backs; kitchen sinks were plain iron 
with wood tops and backs; faucets, traps and pipes were cheap 
and unsatisfactory compared with what we have today. 

As compared with former days, the present standard of plumb- 


CY inves to popular opinion, present high cost of 


An Example of the Plain Rectangular Type of House Which Usually Yields Most Space for the Least Outlay. In Designing a $5000 House, 
“Leftover” Corners Must Be Avoided. Rectangular Houses Have the Merit of Economy of Space 
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ing and plumbing fixtures is very high. No one thinks now of 
employing anything less good than enameled iron bath tubs and 
wash bowls. Many use porcelain or vitreous ware, which is even 
more expensive than enameled iron. All exposed piping is of 
nickeled-plated brass—in fact, the entire modern bathroom is a 
marvel of sanitary elegance and convenience when compared 
with its prototype of fifteen years ago. But the house owner 
must “pay the fiddler,” of course, and so he pays more for his 
superfine job of plumbing. ; 

Then there is the heating apparatus which is so high grade in 
modern houses, and the luxurious tile floors and walls so often 
used in kitchens and bathrooms. A vacuum cleaner outfit, now so 
frequently a part of the house equipment, adds its quota to the 
house cost, and the elaborate system of hardware nowadays re- 
quired for locking doors and windows, puts in a little bit more on 
the bill. All these things have helped increase cost of house 
building, and it is no wonder that houses cost more. It is right 
that they should ; wise people are willing to put more money into 
their houses than formerly. 

For say what you will, modern houses are vastly superior to 
houses of fifteen years ago. Good lumber has become more rare, 
it is true, and cheap houses may not be built so carefully as for- 
merly, but this does not apply to the general run of houses. Those 
of the better sort (such as we are describing here) are just as 
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Good Typical First and Second Floor Plans for a House to Cost $so00. For a 4-Bedroom House, the Rectangular Plan Is Best, with Hall In the 
Center; Best Because Usually Most Economical of Space. In a Small House It Is Usually Preferable to Have a Wide Opening Between Hall 
and Living Room (Also Dining Room) to Give a Good Vista 


well built as houses of a few years ago, and have the additional 
merit of being more scientifically planned and much better 
equipped. 

The first improvement to be made in building $5,000 houses 
was reduction of the size of the house without reducing its effi- 
ciency, thus cutting down first cost to offset increased cost of 
labor and material. This apparently hopeless task has been ac- 
complished by intelligent planning—elimination of waste space. 
Many families are now living in quarters a fourth smaller than 
it would have been possible for them to occupy in former houses ; 
not only that, they are more comfortable and have greater lux- 
uries than ever before. 

One type of modern house which has proved specially practical 
and economical is the rectangular or oblong type. All things con- 
sidered, a house rectangular in shape with no projecting wings 
or bay windows yields the utmost of space at minimum of cost. 
This is one reason why so many architects when called upon to 
design a $5,000 house use the rectangular plan. Actual arrange- 
ment of rooms in a rectangle can, of course, be varied to suit the 
needs of each family, but the hall-in-center type usually promises 
most for least money. 

The amount of material used in a modern house has also been 
reduced, Less lumber is required—less waste of material follows. 
Then, too, modern houses are often on more simple lines than 
formerly, and this helps to further reduce the cost of building. 

A $5,000 price is the popular limit of house cost. Probably 
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Good Type of Small House Covered with Rough Siding Stained 
Brown. The Plastic Frieze Under the Eaves Is Effective, But 
Not Costly. Note Absence of High Roof and Attic. An Expense 
Easily Eliminated in the Small House 


more houses of this type are built than any other, though the 
$5,000 house is becoming more difficult to obtain. Great inge- 
nuity is required planning it, in order to get all the necessary 
things and waste no money on the unnecessary ; this is the first 
idea one should adopt when considering such a house. So many 
owners have such big notions about the kind of house they want 
and are surprised how much must be given up to keep within the 
$5,000 limit. It has been my experience that frequently the things 
on which house owners are obstinately set are the very things most 
easily eliminated. This is largely brought about by the unscien- 
tific way some house owners proceed, many being inclined to 
specify certain needs as necessities when the truth is they are not 
necessities at all but merely notions. 

What material is best for the $5,000 house? Probably no two 
persons will agree, but it is safe to say that houses built of timber 
will continue in the majority, for timber houses cost less than 
masonry houses; one can get a larger timber house for $5,000 
than when brick, stone or tile is used. This doesn’t necessarily 
mean it is unwise to use masonry construction, for such is not the 
case. The best house isn’t necessarily the largest, and many fam- 
ilies prefer smaller masonry houses to larger timber houses. 

Broadly considered, there are but two classes of materials to 
use in building the $5,000 house—wood and masonry. In spite 
of increased cost of timber over what it was a few years ago, 
timber is still the lowest-priced material to use in constructing a 
house. For this reason it is most frequently used by architects 





Cottage-Like Type of $5000 House with Cement-Plastered Exterior. 
Roofs Sloping Like This One Cut Out Some Space But Many 
Householders Prefer the Cottage Type. Porches Like This One 
Are Easily Enclosed in Winter 











Shingles Are Popular for Houses of Moderate Cost. Use of Shingle 
Stain Makes Beautiful and Enduring Effects 


designing houses of moderate cost, because this material usually 
vields the largest house for the money, and that is what most 
house owners want. 

A house built of timber (“frame” house, it is called) may be 
treated on the exterior in several ways, all equally practical for 
the house of moderate cost. 

In the first place, you may use an exterior coating of cement 
plaster applied to the wooden framework of the house by means 
of wood laths or metal lathing. In a little house of this class 
built upon economical lines all parts of the house should be sim- 
ple, eliminating any expensive features. 

It is only fair to say that houses with a low, sloping roof do 
not yield quite so much space for the money as houses with a roof 
of full height. Cutting off the height of the second story by 
using a low, sloping roof reduces cost somewhat, of course, but 
building a plain “box” full two stories in height usually costs but 
slightly more and gives more room. Nevertheless, many owners 
like the charming, cottage-like effect of sloping roof lines, and are 
willing to sacrifice a little on economy. 

Houses with plastered exteriors cost a little more than houses 
where shingles or clapboards are used. That is, the first coat is 
a little more. Often an owner with a large family is obliged to 
get the largest house he can for his $5,000, and to such the sav- 
ing effected by using some wooden exterior covering instead of 
cement plaster is worth while. Many of the prettiest $5,000 
houses are covered with cedar or redwood shingles, stained some 
pretty shade of brown, dull red or green. 

Shingles are not so durable as cement, and they must be re- 
stained occasionally (an expense eliminated when plaster is used), 
but when a good, reliable brand of shingle stain is secured, of 
durable shade, the color is quite permanent. Often engaging 
effects can be obtained by using “bleaching oil,’ which in course 
of time causes shingles to take on the soft, pretty gray effects so 
often seen at the seashore. 

Instead of shingles, many cover their wooden houses with 
siding (clapboards), the latter being painted or stained as fancy 
may dictate. When stains are used, it is a good idea to apply the 
siding with rough side out and smooth side underneath. In other 
words, nail your siding “wrong side out,” for the rough sawed 
surface of the “wrong” side “takes” stain much better than the 
smooth surface of the “right” side. 

In combination with either siding or shingles, of course, one 
may employ cement plaster for the entire second story, or use 
merely a narrow, plaster frieze. each being entirely practical for 
the $5,000 house. Sometimes architects specify a frieze of “stone- 
coated roofing” in place of the more expensive cement plaster. 

This roofing comes in rolls and consists of heavy “tarred felt” 
to which a coating of ground stone or slate has been applied. The 
material was first manufactured for flat roofs, but it makes a good 
covering for side walls as well, though wood trim must be used to 
cover all joints between sheets (rolls are usually about 30 inches 
to 36 inches wide). In effect stone-coated roofing resembles ce- 
ment plaster. 

For the man who wants a masonry house for $5,000 there are 
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This Is a Good Arrangement for a House of Moderate Cost When 
Four Bedrooms Are Needed. The Second Story Balcony Might 
Easily Be Converted Into a Sleeping Porch 


Many types of construction which, used understandingly, will 
prove economical. One should understand, however, that since a 
masonry house costs more than a wooden house, the former must 
be smaller in size when cost is not to exceed $5,000. 

First, you may consider a brick-veneer house consisting of a 
wooden framework, boarded on the outside like any other frame 
house. On the outside brick ‘‘veneer,” consisting of one thick- 
ness of brick, is applied. The result appears to be a brick house, 
though brick veneer is not necessarily an imitation of “real.” 


Floor Plans of a Shingled House 
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DARLINGTON, A NEW JERSEY MANOR 


S this not a challenge? A challenge to 

the imagination, to the general under- 
standing and view of things and to the 
realization that this is distinctly an English 
view of equipment for a country-loving 
family, a family concerned with the great 
outdoors and with the object of extracting 
from it the greatest possible pleasure? It 
is a Tudor house, a Jacobean house, an 
Italian house, a Henry VIII house, an 
Elizabethan house, what you will. Name it 
and you haven’t touched the skirt of the 
subject, for into it has gone the ambitions, 
the life of many an age, scholarly and 
praiseworthy in its effort to so study that 
mixture of arts and crafts now termed 
“architecture,” as to preserve intact the 
naive quality of repose, sweetness and good 
feeling towards the neighborhood in which 
they live. The frontage, terrace and gar- 
dens of this admirable place on the banks 
of the Ramapo is a page of history, a page 
of house planning so far as we have yet 
been able to go. It were folly to say there 
is not anything better to be had. That re- 
mains to be seen. The great point is that 
we are delighted to 
see this particular 
form, this Renais- 
sance of England 
amplified and adapt- 
ed, transposed into 
the native woods of 
New Jersey. It is 
encouraging to the 
country house idea 
for many reasons. It 
illustrates practically 
a good, wholesome 
way of treating large 
properties. It shows 
that the woods of 
America can be so 
transmogrified as to 
welcome a scheme of 
an ancient civiliza- 
tion. In other words, 
it shows that but lit- 
tle requires to be 
done to adapt the 
Renaissance houses 
of England and the 
gardens of England 
to the woods and 
meadows of this 
land. The climate 
Varies. Certainly! 
But the principle of 
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bringing the views of the landscape within 
the house by the skilful cutting of vistas 
through woods and of setting out the gar- 
den in relation to the house is well within 
the province and equipment of our own 
architects. It is being done every day where 
property permits. Yes, the climate varies 
here, but America has devised many con- 
trivances of conveying heat by means of 
steam and hot water. Large open halls can 
be and are every day made hospitable in 
spite of the extreme cold and the searching 
quality of high winds, And, thanks to the 
engineers of our own land, water is readily 
conveyed and presented anywhere and in 
almost any form for fountains, cascades and 
mirror pools, and it is well within their abil- 
ity to light artificially this element of dec- 
oration by electrical contrivances. Here 
again the co-operation of architect and en- 
gineer has led to very interesting and very 
beautiful results, many of them having the 
merit of originality. The extreme summer 
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Southwesterly View of Darlington. The Main Entrance. James Brite, Architect 
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blast which burns up things is tempered by 
artificial means. And in ever so many ways 
have architects and engineers contrived to 
so adjust country houses as to reduce to the 
minimum the inconvenience of heat or cold 
and to entertain, to stimulate the esthetic 
sense in diverse attractive and engaging 
ways. 

It is the cosmopolitanism, the modernism 
rather than the Pallidianism of Darlington 
that makes it so particularly interesting and 
timely to Americans. It were difficult to 
subdivide the credit to the schools of the 
different nations, nor is it necessary. Here 
is a great scheme, ambitious, big in its 
inches, far larger, more inspiring in its pro- 
portion and scale. All told, the formal por- 
tion of the mansion with its projecting 
wings and subsidiary courts, reaches the 
length of about three hundred feet with a 
depth of almost one-half. The terraces and 
gardens, with their sloping lawns, cover 
several acres. This is but a portion of the 
estate, a mere incident, for it contains some 
eighteen hundred acres of the hillside and 
valley. A valley of beautiful views. 

In his search for 

i 8 at someone to guide 
4 and advise him, Mr. 
George Crocker, the 
late owner, turned to 
Mr. James Brite, the 
architect. There was 
so much to do, the 
house to locate so 
that every room was 
vitalized by the sun 
and inspired by the 
view. and then it had 
to dodge the wind, 
to be in some way 
sheltered by the 
trees. The trees had 
to be protected also 
and the water sup- 
ply was a problem 
by itself. In detail 
it is both Italian and 
French. England's 
reverence for struc- 
tural integrity, for 
frank _ expression 
and preference, for 
material which with- 
stands climatic 
changes and for the 
preservation of the 
natural fibre, is rec- 








Main Staircase Second Story 


ognizable. Here is also a certain element of romance, of mys- 
ticism as well as craftsmanship. The architectural elements of 
the house follow in the exterior much of the proportion and bal- 
ance of the Italian, although there is in the detail itself much of 
the structure and outline of the Renaissance of England, The 
windows, in their proportion, their outline, their structure, are 
Tudor, that phase of Tudor which believed in large openings for 
the entertainment of the sun. They are Tudor in their outline, in 
their molding. They have casement windows of metal subdivided 
by bars of lead. The chimneys are picturesque in their outline. 
They are large, vigorous, well molded, well capped. They also 
are Tudor. The house is built of brick. The brick is well baked, 
hard, impenetrable by moisture, full of color. It is laid after the 
fashion of the baths of Titus, that is, the courses alternate headers 
and stretchers. Quoins of Indiana limestone accent all corners. 
They are Tudor in their proportions. Of this material are the 
string courses which support somewhat the general horizontal 
movement continuing round the house. Viewed in certain lights, 
these strings enhance greatly the sense of bond and correct the 
tendency to perpendicular movement characterizing some of the 
windows and bays. The walling is capped, crowned it might be 
said, with a parapet which is pierced and cut in an interlacing, 
arabesque-like manner. Verily like a coronet does it appear, 
lightening the skyline and concealing the low-pitched roofing of 
light gray-green slate. All this is very beautiful. The pierced 
parapet is also the distinguishing accent of the pavilions, which 
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Another View Looking Upward : 
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in turn sound so important a note in the composition, increasing 
the apparent length, extending somewhat the value of the central 
grouping, adding a pleasing addition to the silhouette outline of 
the frontage. The terrace walling is also pierced, but in a different 
way. Here it is more Italian in its naive introduction of stone 
balustrading, which is turned, giving a’sense of lightness to the 
detail. In general appearance Darlington resembles not a little 
Hatfield Hall and the halls of Blickling, Bramshill and Shaw 
House. Indeed, was it not the entrance of Bramshill which in- 
spired the entrance at Darlington? Much of it is practically a re- 
production, an adaptation, ingeniously contrived to fit the varying 
measurements and local conditions. Here gable answers gable, 
wing responds to wing, chimney repeats chimney, bay calls to 
bay, oriel to oriel, dormer to dormer, and even the metal head to 
the leader taking the rainwater from the roof finds its fellow in 
an equally prominent and well-contrived place. This is not 


monotony glorified. Rather is it good planning systematized and 
enriched, enncbled. The most interesting and valuable phase of 
this planning of Darlington, however, is that while the architect 
has been able to embody in his composition certain details, that 
embodiment has been brought about in the ordinary and legitimate 


Lower Hall 


course of plan evolution. In other words, the house has been 
designed from the centre. It is an H-plan that is known, so to 
speak, technically a plan which resembles, in its general arrange- 
ment of rooms, the capital letter “H.” To give an idea of inches, 
it may be well to note that the central hall is some eighty feet in 
length and has a width of about forty-five feet. It runs through 
to the upper story, so that the height also is considerable. It has 
a long, open corridor or gallery with great piers running to the 
ceiling on which the huge beams rest. This is the centre of the 
scheme. From it the leading rooms radiate in a quiet, dignified, 
logical manner. They balance, as do the frontages, the bays, 
wings, and courts of the house. 

















Second Story Sitting Room 


The drawing-room is somewhat monumental in type; columns 
support its enriched entablature, and pediment, mantelpiece is of 
white marble with andirons of silver bronze. It is a white enam- 
eled room. A low wainscoting runs round the wall. The accent 
of the library is its ceiling, beams and joists of which are exposed. 
The dining-room is paneled in the redwood of California. The 
floor is after a ship’s deck pattern with wide boards separated by 
narrow strips of white wood. There are many guest rooms with 
their bathrooms in the upper floors, and they are known severally 
as the Pink Room, the Ecrue, Rose, Green, White, Yellow, Blue 
Room. The guest-room of the northeast has a large mahogany 
four-poster, a bed of great dignity and no little interest. It is a 
well-planned house, well contrived, well studied. The architect 
has lived momentarily in every corner, in every room, in every 
section. The passages lead from the center. They are well 
lighted, well ventilated. The balance, poise, geography of the 
place is admirable. All this speaks well for Mr. Brite and for the 
experience he has had with buildings of this magnitude. 

“You ask to see my drawings. I have not any. I have still to 
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find,” said Norman Shaw some years ago to a guest, also an archi- 
tect, “a more entertaining occupation than that of planning. 
Every day I plan. I plan! I plan! See that little board? Every 
day I cover it with paper and I scheme out something, some prob- 
lem. Maybe it is a house and its garden. If the problem be too 
large, I rub part of it out and start over again. If further space 
is needed, I extend the paper. With all my industry I am never 
satisfied. Still I plan. I do the best I am able to do. I reach out. 
I try to live momentarily in every corner of the scheme that it 
may be well lighted, that it may have a view, and that it may be 
reached from the centre of things. It is my plan. It is a poor 
thing. It is the best I can do and the next day am [| thankful to 


have paper with which, once again, to attack the problem.” Nor- 
man Shaw was probably one of the greatest schemers and most 
satisfactory developers of the possibilities of the site. From it he 
would wrench the greatest possible advantages. The shrewd cun- 
ning of the Scotch was tireless in its energy. He had much of 





Detail of Mantel in Great Hall 


the practical aptitude of a Thorpe, the refinement of an Inigo 
Jones, the indominable energy of a Wren. In the mellow period 
after the excitement of active practice, when he was a Royal 
Academician, he looked back and still, for its own sake and for 
the joy of the thing, continued the solving of architectural prob- 
lems. There are several architects who collect plans very much as 
maps of cities are collectéd, as something towards which they will 
go, by which they are attracted, and won. Plans are invaluable. 
It is the plan that reveals the secrets of buildings. Get the plan 
and you have the whole thing, for if it be schemed right, every- 
thing is there for the man of understanding. Norman Shaw would 
say, “Of course, with this plan a little something can happen 
there—and there, an accent of some description. It must be 
beautiful.”” In a way peculiarly his own he would sketch vividly 
the elevation also, as it were, a memorandum only of his thoughts. 
The Academician examined closely the detail of Italy’s hillside 
palaces and the schemes of the Frenchman, paying to each close 
attention. “Yes, this is very pretty, but it will not do for us,” was 
his cry when some elaborate theme was presented. “It is too 
costly, too extravagant, too magnificent. It is too disturbing. It 
is too closely allied to the extravagant wilfulness of fashion. I 
like the idea. I will try and use it. But it must be changed.” It 
is this changing, this retranslation, this preservation of the idea 
which was so stimulating, and characteristic of the best work of 
the English. With the madcap extravagances of the French court 
they would have nothing to do. 
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Carved Detail, Ceiling of Dining-Room 


Here, in Darlington, is much to be said 
about the way in which many of the old 
Italian forms are rendered. The balustrad- 
ing, vases, parapets, garden houses, loggias, 
are both French and Italian. But England’s 
love of the great outdoors is to be seen in 
the way in which nature is brought into the 
place by means of well-devised and cut 


Paneling of Arcading of Great Hall 





alley-ways. Thanks to the broad pavements, 
the stately steps, the curb to the mirror 
pool, the pergolas, the statuettes, the qual- 
ity of white light is added to the picture. 
This is frequently enhanced and vitalized 
by the sun, giving a pleasing interchange 
with the green of the scene. And the green 
is so valuable, so good to live with. The 
lawns are magnificent, the sloping terraces 
very effective, as also is the green of the 
creepers just beginning to “tell” as hedges, 
a welcome boundary line. “I prefer much 
the living denizens of the primeval woods 
to the chilly courtyard, the voiceless heri- 
tage, the silent memory of a past that is 
cold.” These American woods are beauti- 
ful. They vary in their texture as is the 
wild abandon of their foliage self-rooted 
and, in a way and after a fashion, self- 
fertilized. They have lived for many years. 
Every once in a while they were thinned, 
and cut down ruthlessly only to spring up 
again. Today they are cherished. The 
chestnut, big of leaf, coarse of grain, wil- 
ul of texture, never dies. It may be up- 
rooted by a wintry blast, but it grows again 
at all angles, all shapes, all sizes, single 
trees or trees with four or five stems to a 
root gloriously tinted and ever full of life. 
Here also is the beech and the birch. Every 
once in a while the lordly cedar darkens and 
the dogwood everlastingly brightens things 
in the spring. Here the cedar attains at 
times seventy-five feet in height, geometric 
in line, savoury, even aromatic in perfume 
and somewhat melancholy in hue, almost 
black in its intensity, in the deep russet of 
its sombre mantelling. Here, pyramidical- 
ly they stand like sentinels. There is birch 
both black and yellow, and silver birch 
which lightens things. It is a rare picture, 
inviting much interesting soliloquy. This 
stately house is not alone a welcome centre 
to a picture, an incident in the skyline, a 
note involving horizontal and perpendicular 
lines so skilfully as to invite argument, nor 
is it an interesting change in the texture of 
the landscape, but it is a good, plain, whole- 
some, everyday lesson greatly desired just 
now, for it reveals the underlying philos- 
ophy of the value of good planning, and the 
potency of good, liberal wall spaces. 

Within the house are motifs Italian in 
origin, English in translation, that the stu- 
dent finds himself comparing the pilaster 
and panels which adorn the hall with the 
ornament well known for its appearance 
and association elsewhere. The question 
remains: Where is the place to stop in the 
ornament of an architectural interior? 
Where the place to begin? Ornament, ac- 
knowledged as the wine of architecture, is 
stimulating and, according to right-thinkers, 
the habit of indulgence is more honored in 
the breach than in the observance. With 
ornament, as with friendship, stirring ap- 
peals may quicken the pulse, inviting instant 
action, but the most brilliant conversation- 
alist often realizes that silence is golden. 
These broad surfaces which panel the rooms 
depicted here are very beautiful, but it is no 
easy matter to secure wood sufficiently sea- 
soned to endure. 

The redwood of California walls the din- 





Alternating Detail of Dining-Room 


ing-room and panels the ceiling. Of it the 
columns are built and the architrave lining 
the openings, the ornamental enrichment 
accenting the pilasters, the cornice, the cof- 
fered ceiling with its curiously outlined 
molding and sunken paneling, its interlac- 
ing, projecting enrichment accenting 
through the body of the molding and at the 
mitres evolving within itself. Of redwood 
are the chubby little figures so prominent in 





Alternating Detail of Door Jambs 

















the ceiling molding where they 
appear holding fruit and flowers. 
One boy is shown also clutching 
the claws of the lobster, all in- 
different to its alleged vicious- 
ness ; the outline of the child and 
of the fish add great interest to 
the decoration and are not whol- 
ly without significance in a room 
set apart for conviviality and 
good times generally. Circas- 
sian walnut walls several of the 
bedrooms and to English oak is 
relegated the same privilege for 
the sitting-room in the upper 
story. White oak walls the stair- 
case hall. Of oak the stairs are 
built, and the piers to the arcad- 
ing forming a screen to the great 
hall and which runs up far over- 
head. Oak “boxes” the huge 
girders which cross the roofing 
and of the same material many 
of the floors are laid. Teak 
floors the breakfast room. And 
so it goes. A mere glance at 
the wall paneling shows how 
much care must have been exer- 
cised in selecting the wood and 
in securing it in place. It is no 
easy matter to construct panel- 
ing sixty or more inches in 
width. It must be built up and 
protected from twisting, warp- 
ing and curling. Into it must be 
rubbed something that will de- 
velop the best markings and neu- 
tralize, in some subtle way, the 
dead, uninteresting portion of the wood. 
But when properly constructed, it lives for- 
ever. Thanks to the fostering care of the 
monarch of some early forest, man’s earliest 
conceptions of decoration live today, pro- 
tected in showcases of our museums, still 
very beautiful and sound. True, into the 
grain has been induced lime and other pre- 
servatives, so that Darlington has admira- 
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One of the Many Fine Old Bedsteads 


ble and very respectable authority for the 
lining of its bedrooms. The accompanying 
details show very well how the staircase is 
built, how its newel posts and subsidiary 
posts are constructed, enriched, molded and 
carved, and what relation they bear to each 
other and to the house as a whole. And 
they show very well the care bestowed by 
the architect in contriving string courses 
the underside of 
which he panels and 
enriches with ails, 
pierced, cut quaintly 
and molded as well as 
carved. Skill is be- 
stowed upon pilasters 
and door jambs, 
which are made inter- 
esting by the adroit 
representation of or- 
nament resembling 
somewhat the evolu- 
tions of the strap. 
These strap-like divi- 
sions of surfaces are 
enriched. At times 
bosses appear, blank 
or decorated shield, 
armourial bearings. 
As a termination to 
the strap the whimsi- 
cal curve of parch- 
ment is recognized, 
refusing to lie flat, 
preferring to curl ev- 
erlastingly. No docu- 
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ment was ever serious enough to 
induce the skin to straighten it- 
self! The wilfulness is recorded 
by the ornament. 

Stone, interesting in texture, 
is prominent as an accent within 
as it appears brightening the 
frontage without. It is this ten- 
ant of the quarry of Urville 
which lines the main wall sur- 
face. It is of this stone that the 
fireplace is built and the two 
great bays with their reveals, 
mullions, cills, transoms and 
heads. Arches of stone also 
span the balconies at each end 
and line the entrances to the 
dining-room and library. From 
the same quarry comes the fire- 
place to the library. This open- 
grained tenant of the quarry is 
somewhat closer in texture than 
the travertine, a little lighter in 
tone. Still it bears equal testi- 
mony to the awfulness of the 
volcanic tragedy which is so viv- 
idly preserved in every foot of 
its varying surface. It is full of 
character. 

Character might very well be 
taken as the text of the house, 
viewed by the guest who is priv- 
iliged to step within. Rugs from 
the Caucasus Mountains and 
from the northern portion of 
Persia, valuable weaves of Fer- 
aghan, Cubistan and Kurdestan, 
well known and honored for 
their figure, color and general richness, give 
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to the picture a quality of great charm. 
They do for the house very much what the 
flowers do for the sunken gardens. They 
bring color, light, memories, romance, sen- 
timent. Every rug has something of the 
individuality of the family, and of the idi- 
osyncrasies of each member. The traveler 
can see the weaver bending industriously 
over the domestic loom. Racial problems 
and family affairs have been discussed 
many a time. The Oriental mysticism, 
sleepiness and wonderful calm has in- 
fluenced the low tone of the centre which 
is brightened occasionally by brilliant con- 
trasts, sparkling in certain lights. Who can 
write of the chairs? Where is the man who 
can trace the psychology of the chair? 
Some of thec hairs of Darlington are con- 
spicuous for their shape, others for their 
proportion and some for their personal his- 
tory and association. 

But this is not an essay on the interior, 
nor a comment upon the times which did so 
much to make possible furnishing of so 
much richness and diversity. Rather is it an 
informal memorandum of the impression 
Darlington makes as a whole. It is a very 
beautiful property, varying greatly in its 
levels, its woods, its outlook. The hills are 
richly timbered. And it is a large property, 
embracing many hundreds of acres, though 
perhaps it were scarcely wise to encourage 
the legend of the office boy who spoke of it 
as including two mountains and a lake. It 
is about ten miles northeast from Tuxedo 
and Suffern is about five miles away and 
the Ramapo winds through the woods. In 
many ways it is an exceptional house, the 
outcome of an exceptional opportunity. 

During the last few years many of the 
wealthy have, in their laudable effort to 
make for themselves worthy and permanent 
homes in this favored land, benefited great- 
ly by the skilful embodiment of architec- 
tural proportions which have been of great 
service elsewhere. It is indeed fortunate 
that many of them look to England and ac- 
cept thankfully the practical lessons of that 
practical country. Again, it is generally con- 
ceded that house designing and house plan- 
ning, like the writing of poetry or prose, 
the editing of a newspaper, is a criticism of 
life, a revelation of the owner’s ideas and 
ambitions in life, and that in it he reveals 
himself. It is encouraging to note that 
while Mr. George Crocker, the late owner 
of Darlington, was concerned with the prac- 
tical utilization of certain architectural 
ideals of England and of their adaptation 
to his needs in his own country, he was in- 
finitely more concerned in doing good to 
humanity so far as he was able. By the 
terms of his will, the superb house and 
grounds were sold and the proceeds ap- 
plied to certain scientific and humanitarian 
ends by Columbia University in the City of 
New York. In this gracious bequeath- 
ment did one citizen transmit to his genera- 
tion the interesting lesson wherein his own 
development, his own character led to an 
increase of the opportunity and stimulus of 
his fellows. 

Darlington is today the property of Mr. 
Emerson McMillin. 











A ROOM OF DISTINCTION 


By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 




















HAD wandered through rooms of vari- 

ous period styles, greatly interested in the 
way each one was treated, admiring the 
general treatment and color schemes, and 
quite unconsciously saying to myself what I 
should do if so and so were mine to do with, 
until I came to the conclusion that it would 
be wise to wander on through this “house 
beautiful” and see what else I might dis- 
cover. For, after all, variety seems to be 
the spice of life, and that is something we 
all are after, now perhaps more than ever 
before, and lucky is he who discovers some- 
thing a bit different from that we have seen. 
So leaving behind the rooms that would 
always hold their own in the artistic world, 
I passed on, hoping to find something a 
bit different, yes, quite different, in fact. 
Before me were two large doors that I felt 
sure opened to a new style; at least I hoped 
so; so with a feeling of adventure I pushed 
them open, and I was not disappointed. 
I had at last found a room quite different 
from anything I had seen before, and so 
felt happy. I was now in a room, I should 
say, fifteen feet wide and about twenty-five 
feet long, with French windows, three in 
number, on one side, facing south. 

At one end was the door through which I 
had entered, and at the other an alcove with 
a niche for sake of balance. The ceiling was 
of medium height, keeping the proportions 
of the room together, a feature that is so 
often times neglected, thus producing an un- 
pleasant effect, at once noticeable and al- 
ways a reminder of what might have been 
done with a little thought. I noticed. that 
one of the French windows was of ground 
glass, and discovered that a brick wall was 
in close proximity; so, to hide this, ground 
glass had been used. The other two looked 
out upon a delightful garden filled with 
many colored blossoms and giving to the 
vista a touch of an enchanted Persian gar- 
den where the distance disappeared into 
mystery. The ceiling of this room was all 
gold, and over this a fine tracery of black 
in a conventional floral design picked out in 
emerald green and orange, and like a vine 
it fell down each corner of the room over 
the soft pearl gray walls that were picked 
out in a powder design of opal and gold. 

The alcove walls and ceiling were treated 
the same, but the niche with its shell-like 
top was lined with gold, void of any design, 
forming a fitting background for an ala- 
baster urn filled with rose-pink blossoms. 
The woodwork was a very light cream 
white rubbed to satin-like finish and lined 
with a gold hairline and one of emerald 
green quite as fine. In front of the window 
with the ground glass, a frame had been set 
in between the window trims and on shelves 
plants in alabaster jars had been placed, the 
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light coming through the jars and the 
green of the leaves against the opaque glass 
made a charming bit of decoration. The 
other two French windows were curtained 
alike in a very fine net with a tiny fringe 
of silk and hanging quite plain. The inside 
curtains were mauve, brocaded in gold, 
green, and orange, with a fine little vine 
over-pattern in black and gray; the edging 
was a narrow gold fringe with gold cords 
and tassels as hold backs. The floor was of 
wood stained gray and rubbed with oil until 
it had a surface like ebony, and as a border 
a design in black and thin sheet brass had 
been inlaid, producing a most striking ef- 
fect, and at the same time harmonizing most 
beautifully with the rest of the room. The 
center of the floor was covered with a soft 
gray rug woven for the room in black, 
green, and a light orange, with touches here 
and there of mauve, a really lovely bit of 
color. 

The furniture attracted my attention, 
as it was all made of a beautiful gray 
satinwood with a superb graining and in- 
laid in black with a fine inlay of ivory. On 
the doors and drawer ends were tiny bas- 
kets of flowers done in pastel shades and 
twisted in and out were little ribbons in 
blues and pinks; the background for these 
bits of decoration were ivory white. The 
knobs were ivory with a gold bead head. 
Set at intervals in the walls were panels of 
decorative flower studies in bright colors 
on a black background and framed in a dull 
gold frame about an inch and a half wide. 
These decorative studies broke the wall 
space and gave color and life to the gray 
tone. A grand piano in the gray wood 
stood at one end near the alcove and over 
the top was thrown a superb piece of Per- 
sian embroidery in golds and black with a 
heavy long silk fringe in coral pink, Up- 
holstered chairs in mauve, black and gold, 
green and dull yellow were placed about 
adding to the color and making the room 
look like a variable garden in full bloom. 
The bric-a-brac consisted of beautiful ala- 
baster vases in graceful shapes, Chinese 
boxes of richly colored inlay, ebony boxes 
and little trays inlaid with pearl. 

On the mantel-shelf and in front of a 
crystal mirror a clock in alabaster and black 
onyx stood flanked on either side by dull gold 
candlesticks with amber-colored pendants 
that looked like the most beautiful topaz set 
in gold. The mantel-piece was of white and 
cream marble inlaid with a flower design 
of black and tiny flowers of gold leaf. Side 
lights were used in this room, and the fix- 
tures were of silver and green enamel with 
ground glass bulbs shaped like a trumpet 
flower in amber glass; when lighted the ef- 
fect was charming. 
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THE HOUSE THAT $1,200 A YEAR’ BUILT 





Front Elevation — West. 


owning a large tract of land in course 
of development, and wishing to at- 
tract the attention of the home-seek- 
ing public to their property, offered a lot, 
the finest of all their possessions, to the per- 
son who should draw the lucky number in 
a contest to be held on the grounds the first 
Saturday of the following month. The an- 
nouncement appeared among the real estate 
ads in the Sunday paper and contained a 
coupon which was to be exchanged for a 
number by being presented on the grounds 
any time before the contest. This regis- 
tered the contestant and at the same time 
brought people out to the property. 
Jill made up her mind that we must make 
a try for it. During the next week she 
made a trip to the scene of action and regis- 
tered our names for the drawing. Of 
course we didn’t draw the lucky number. 
Of course not, that would have given this 
story too much the sound of a fairy tale. 
The coupon cut out of the daily paper has 
no bearing on the following story beyond 
the point of being responsible for the birth 
of the home idea. On top of this we made 
a week-end visit to a couple, like us, newly 
married. But unlike us, in starting out they 
had managed to spare fire hundred dollars 
out of the amount they had saved up for 
furniture and household equipment. This 
five hundred had been the means of giving 
them a home. For they had taken advan- 
tage of an offer made by a development 
company which was opening a suburban 
tract, and they started their housekeeping 
in a snug little home of their own, paying 
for it in monthly instalments that amounted 


So: enterprising real estate firm, 
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to but a few dollars more than we were pay- 
ing for rent. 

This new home owner was very enthu- 
siastic about the country and Jill of course 
caught the enthusiasm. This visit was the 
swan song as far as our sojourn in rented 
apartments were concerned. 

Our friends showed us how they were 
living in their pretty little home at a greater 
economy than we could manage in our 
rented apartment. A comparison of our 
expenses roughly figured, showed the 
amount of money that we were actually 
losing every month; money they were pay- 
ing into their home, the best of all invest- 





ments: 

Our Their 
expenses expenses 
RES TE Torre We - vs vex 
Payment on home.... ...... $25.00 
res 20.00 12.00 
EE Ce OE OEE 6.00 5.00 
NE Siiibd en eda 3.00 3.00 
Gas and electricity... 3.00 3.00 
arr ere 1.50 2.10 
Telephone .......... 1.50 1.50 
Paper and magazines. 73 .80 
BOCAS s 6 ccix% $54.23 $52.40 


We were taken to the basement and 
shown the model cellar, wherein, during the 
fall, a large enough supply of winter veg- 
etables were stored to last through the cold 
months, all of which were raised on the lit- 
tle half-acre plot. We were then shown 
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the store-room, where jars filled with 
home-made preserves, pickles, etc., lined the 
shelves. To these were added staple sup- 
plies that could be kept for any length of 
time without spoiling, all of which were 
bought in large quantities at astonishing 
low figures. We began to understand the 
grocery bill much better right here, and 
how it had been kept to such a low average 
during the winter season. During the gar- 
dening season, they told us, it could be cut 
still farther. 

From the basement we went out-of-doors, 
and were shown a scientifically planned 
poultry shed with its ample wire-screened 
run. And after a glance at the plump, con- 
tented-looking fowls busily forageing about, 
we began to realize the means that had 
clipped that extra dollar a month from the 
butcher bill. 

As I said before, this settled the matter. 

When Jill and I were married, we started 
out very much the same as many young 
couples do, with enough money to nicely 
furnish a little apartment, including linen, 
china, glassware, and enough silver of good 
standard quality to answer all our needs. 
So that our “home,” by which name we 
dignified our four-room flat, was nicely if 
not elaborately appointed. : 

I had a position in the offices of a commis- 
sion house on Blank Street which prom- 
ised a passable future, and, what was more 
of moment at the time, paid me the sum of 
twenty-five dollars a week. In addition to 
this, Jill, who had been very sensibly 
brought up, was not only a perfect little 
housekeeper both financially and executive- 
ly,. but had an artistic knack of making 
































things for the adornment of the home as 
well as her own person from the most in- 
expensive and unpromising of materials. 
And with these assets we set about to build 
a home. 

We investigated and found that the de- 
velopment company that owned Blank 
Manor, in which our friends were located, 
were willing to build our cottage for us on 
a half-acre plot for a cash deposit of one- 
tenth the cost of house and lot combined, 
and the balance on mortgage. The half- 
acre plots were to cost five hundred dollars 
each. 

As we figured on spending about twenty- 
five hundred for our cottage, this made it 
necessary for us to have three hundred dol- 
lars cash. But the most that we had been 
able to lay by during the year of our mar- 
ried career was one hundred and eighty dol- 
lars. This looked discouraging, and no 
doubt we would have been disheartened if 
we had not been so thoroughly determined. 
As it was, we left the real estate company 
to their own devices, and started on the 
plans of our cottage. We had made up our 
minds that we were going to build some- 
where, and so decided to plan our house 
first, and look for the land afterward. 

Before we had not fully completed the 
plans of what we finally agreed would be 
the most satisfactory home for us, the real 
estate company, probably piqued at our ap- 
parent indifference, came to us to see if we 
had not yet reached a favorable decision in 
regard to their property. 

I showed him our bank-book, and told 
him how we stood. Well, the upshot of the 
matter was that after about a week’s parlay, 
during which time I think I met every mem- 
ber of the firm and poured the story of my 
life upon calloused ear-drums, they agreed 
to build our house for us for the considera- 
tion of two hundred dollars cash and the 
balance on a mortgage to be paid up at the 
rate of twenty-five dollars a month. 

I am not going to tell you of the worry, 
disappointment and turmoil that we went 
through during the planning and building of 
that house. I will simply describe to you 
the finished product and assure you that our 
reward was sufficient in itself. 

The construction was of hollow cement 
blocks, the outside surface being perfectly 
plain, so that when laid up they gave the 
impression of square blocks of stone, such 
as were used years ago. We used this con- 
struction not only because it was the most 
inexpensive, but because of the old-fash- 
ioned effect that we desired. Throughout 
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the whole we tried to carry the same idea, 
making the appearance as Colonial as pos- 
sible in a cottage. We wanted to get away 
as far as we could from the “modern bunga- 
low” idea and still retain the convenient 
feature of all the rooms being on one floor. 

When the house was completed the ce- 
ment work was painted with a cement fin- 
ishing solution which made the whole a 
dazzling white. This contrasted with the 
light willow green on the roof, shutters and 
lattice work, gave a most pleasing effect. 

The interior woodwork was of cypress, 
white enameled throughout, and all doors, 
with the exception of the bath and the 
swinging doors between the kitchen and 
dining-room, were of glass with glas; 
knobs. This, together with the large num- 
ber of small paned windows in every room, 
lent a brightness and airyness to the whole 
interior. And on a winter day when the 
snow was on the ground outside and the 
sun shining, it seemed as though sunlight 
were reflected into every corner of the 
cottage. 

The lighting fixtures (all electric) were 
simple side brackets, two lights in each. 
For these we selected fixtures of pleasing 
design, but most inexpensive material and 
finish. Later on, when the interior was dec- 
orated, they were painted a dull ebony, giv- 
ing the effect of old iron. Candle shades 
for them in tints to harmonize with the 
color scheme of the room helped to give a 
very Colonial feeling to the whole. Later 


we acquired an electric candelabra for the 
dining-room table. 
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The ceiling of the living-room was 
beamed. And in harmony with this, the 
fireplace was of rough red bricks, with 
black iron furnishings. 

One of the most pleasing features of the 
house we found to be the veranda with the 
glass doors leading onto it from ‘the living- 
and dining-rooms. In summer, when it was 
screened in, the doors were always open, 
and the out-of-door atmosphere that this 
gave and to the two adjoining rooms was 
delightful. In winter it was glass-enclosed, 
and proved to be a most pleasant spot on 
sunshiny days. 

The terracing arrangement about the 
house allowed ample room for cellar win- 
dows on the north and east sides, and at the 
same time retained the old-fashioned fea- 
ture of keeping the floor level almost on a 
line with the ground on the south and front. 

As I said before, it was built for twenty- 
five hundred dollars. But this does not in- 
clude the pergola, shutters for the windows, 
screening for the porches or glass-inclosing 
them for the winter. All these things I did 
myself, in spare hours after we were living 
in the house. 

The figures given below include labor and 
everything that goes to make up the cost 
of the complete house as it stands today. 
The heating plant in our case was hot air, 
but I am told that we might have had a 
hot water system if we had so desired for 
but very little more. The bathroom fixtures 
and workmanship might have been had 
cheaper if we had not had in mind a par- 
ticular design of fixtures which pleasantly 
combined handsomeness and comfort with 
the highest kind of reliability. 


Cost oF MATERIAL AND LABOR ON House 





8-Inch cement blocks............ $313.25 
12-Inch cement foundation...... 190.00 
Porch floors of solid concrete.... 160.00 
Excavating and mason _ work 

(apart from above)........... 150.00 
he ce, PRE TET eT 178.00 
Painting, floor finishing, tinting, 

CRs saa cig aa a6 4 hile a ae Gaming ee 154.00 
Gutters, conductors and hardware — 30.00 
Finished hardware ............ 30.00 
Windows, frames, weights and 

CD iscaieeddiser ees 155.00 
Carpenter material and labor.... 800.00 
Oe errs 28.00 
er 45.00 
Bathroom fixtures and labor..... 120.00 
Heating plant and labor........ 150.00 

CC) eS ee 
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BUILDING A HOME 


| smeepaaganer pron that beauty is a matter of composition, of 
color and proportion ; that cleverness can handle any material, 
labor, space or forced economy, it is evident that the one really 
dominant, unescapable element is the size of the idea that one 
brings to the problem of building a home. Given any amount of 
material, labor, space and money, if the controlling idea be small 
and mean, its baldness is but proclaimed the more. The paucity 
of ideas may be seen in many a city, town or village the land over. 

So the master of the situation is not the lumber dealer, the 
carpenter or the vender of suburban lots. It is the architect. He 
must be a man of ideas, of feelings, of sympathies—in a word, an 
artist in the humanities of daily life. 

But, after all, asks an architectural au 
wish our house to express? Is it not ou 
As long as we continue to live, this philo 
ing—improving, let us hope,—but does not come a time 
when the broad lines are sufficiently settled"t60 make it possible to 
express them in the outer shell of our life—the house we inhabit? 
To put up a pretentious, ill-constructed house represents one type; 
to put up a dignified dwelling, another. By its very nature a 
chateau is pretentious. But the pretensions have the necessary 
foundations. Ina smaller dwelling, lest the dignity suggest some- 
thing of the old Puritan rigidity and priggishness, it can be soft- 
ened with a hint of comfort. And then, lest this comfortable 
dignity suggest selfishness and exclusion, add a touch of hospital- 
ity, and hospitality leads us back to the roof and the entrance. 

These same qualities may be expressed inside, throughout the 
entire house, in fact. But there must be other things expressed, 
for the house is not an end in itself. 

So the architect but prepares the way; the people who live in 
‘the house contribute the individuality, the distinction; the final 
charm, without which the most beautiful house is merely a shell. 
Sometimes it is difficult to tell where the work of the architect 
ends and that of the owner begins, and this is the ideal condition. 

No matter how well the architect and the decorator have done 
their work, the real home feeling must be contributed by the occu- 
pants. Books and pictures and the various things which we know 
to be useful or believe to be beautiful have their place quite as 
much as the rug on the floor or the paper on the wall, The per- 
sonal touch, the “human interest,” is absolutely necessary. Re- 
straint is desirable in all things; in the arrangement of the parlor 
mantel as well as in the larger issues of life. Simplicity of 
arrangement is so bound up with repose and the absence of the 
trifling that it cannot well be separated. A few pictures, chosen 


ity, what is it that we 
sophy of daily life? 
will go on chang- 








to accord with the room, books placed within reach of those who 
use them, lamps located where they are needed, flowers arranged 
with a Japanese feeling for the value of the leaf and stem, are 
expressions of a love for a simple arrangement. Beauty no less 
than comfort is dependent upon this vital principle. 

Individuality has its place among the important things in house 
decoration, a quality difficult to define in people, and even more so 
in houses. Odd houses, like odd people, are merely eccentric, 
There are no rules by which individuality may be attained, no 
methods by which it may be mastered. 
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THE FIVE THOUSAND DOLLAR HOUSE 


7 many instances “solid” brick houses are built at moderate 
cost. In any section of the country not too far from a source 
of supply, solid brick is a good type of construction to use for the 
$5,000 house. 

Then there is the fireproof type now so popular. Hollow tile 
is the material most often employed, and it may be faced with 
brick (virtually “brick-veneered”) or covered with cement plas- 
ter. Floors and interior partitions may be built of the same fire- 
resisting material, or wooden floors and partitions can be built at 
less cost (the latter method not being considered “‘fireproof,” 
of course). 

In many $5,000 houses where hollow tile is used, this material 
is employed only on outside walls, less expensive timber being 
used inside. In other words, many house owners when building 
for the fixed sum of $5,000 prefer a larger house with combus- 
tible floors and partitions than a smaller one with fireproof con- 
struction throughout. 

Other materials for masonry houses are stone and cement 
blocks. The latter usually make a more pleasant appearance when 
covered with cement plaster as employed with hollow tile. 
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A DEVELOPMENT OF THE PINGREE FOTATO PATCH 


W HATS in a name? Few societies conduct so practical and 

so beautiful a work as one which staggers under the 
cumbrous title of The Philadelphia Vacant Lots Cultivation 
Association. 

And observe the simplicity of the operation. Members of this 
society persuade owners of unused city land to allow them the use 
of it, subject to a ten days’ notice; then they apportion it in lots of 
about one-sixth of an acre among needy families, plow it for 
them, supply them with enough fertilizer, seeds, etc., to start with, 
and set them to growing vegetables. 

Philadelphia now contains nearly five hundred of these tiny 
farms—vacant lots where radishes and lettuce take the place of 
weeds ; tomatoes—not tomato cans—redden against the soil; corn 
waves its tassels, and beans, instead of billboards, climb high into 
the air, as if emulating the fairy-tale bean. 

It may be objected that the whole thing sounds like a fairy-tale; 
that preparing the soil costs money; that city soil is notoriously 
poor; that, even without this disadvantage, farming requires 
knowledge and patience; that the city workingman has no time 
for agriculture; that, if he had the knowledge and the patience 
and the time, he would not waste them upon land likely to be taken 
from him any day. 

To meet the last objection first, let it be recalled how much land 
in cities lies idle for years; building operations, moreover, do not 
take place at the same season as work in the garden; rarely, in- 
deed, has notice to vacate been so short as to inconvenience those 
Philadelphia truck-farmers. The plowing of each garden, the 
necessary fertilizer and seeds cost ‘the association about $5.00; 
and for this it charges each family a fee of $1.00 the first season, 
$2.00 the second season, and so on. It is calculated that families 
cultivating a garden for five successive years pay about the full 
cost, and many families become so interested in their truck patches 
that they retain them even longer. 

Precisely this interest in growing things impels many a work- 
ing-man to rise early and put in an hour of weeding or hoeing 
before he goes to his daily toil, and possibly another hour after 
he returns—to the great benefit of both health and pocket. Then 
the wives help, and the children, who are surely better off in the 

















vegetable garden than playing in the gutter. The old folks and 
the infirm, instead of doddering mournfully about the crowded 
rooms of son or daughter-in-law find themselves of use here. 
Need it be said that their self-respect and their spirits are raised 
thereby ? ; 

Take it merely on the economic side: an average successful 
gardener can supply his family with fresh vegetables during some 
eight weeks, and can then store tomatoes, beets, and onions, can 
tomatoes, and bank up celery and cabbages enough to last for sev- 
eral months longer. This is no exaggeration; it has been done 
again and again on those bits of waste land that ordinarily become 
mere unsightly dump heaps. Last year $30,000 worth of vege- 
tables were raised in Philadelphia on these little farms; the cost 
to the cultivators was about $700. 

One hears delectable tales of crippled G. A. R. veterans who 
contrive to maintain themselves on a pension and a bit of land; 
of widows for whom the truck-patch solves the high cost of liv- 
ing and helps to pay the rent; of men far above the laborer’s 
grade, who have been carried through temporary difficulties by 
growing their own food. And there are such by-products as local 
improvements, as implanting a desire for a country home among 
dwellers in congested districts, as giving factory hands a meeting- 
place and a topic for discussion more wholesome than the saloon 
supplies. 

Years ago, during a panic season, the Mayor of Detroit evolved 
a plan for aiding the destitute ; he distributed seed potatoes among 
them and bade them raise their own food on the vacant lots of 
the city. What Philadelphia has done is to take up the Pingree 
scheme, develop it and give it the latest improvements. 
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LOCATING THE DECORATIVE ACCENT 


RNAMENT is said to be the wine of architecture. Of 
course, those who study architecture in a big, liberal way, 

claim for the haughty dame as much reverence for plain as for or- 
namental surfaces, but, more than all, do they insist upon further 
and more frequent study of the problem so as to determine the 
proper place of the architectural accent, if such be desirable. It 
is here so easy to offend, so difficult to please. Again, a wall 
surface bereft of applied ornament is often an excellent accent. 
Yet accent in brick and stone is as fundamental as speech and 
silence in the great comedy of daily life. In other words, it is a 
great thing to be a listener and to give the other fellow a chance; 
and he is the good speaker who not only concerns himself with the 
selection of words, but in the choice of the right moment “to let it 
off.” Too often a good speaker is so swayed with the unbounded 
delight in springing something upon the crowd that his attention 
is obviously bestowed more upon the matter than the time. And 
so with the locating of the decoration of a building. So swayed 
are we, so delighted with some little or maybe large detail and 
with the story it tells that we care very little where we put it so 
long as it occupies a prominent place. How often do we hear, 
“Will it be seen from there? I want the people to see this thing, 
to know what it means.” Hence our buildings are adorned, shall 
we say, or our wall surfaces disturbed, which you will, according 
to caprice rather than to actual knowledge. The passion for 
clever transmissions of an idea by means of ornament or sculpture 
undercut or overlaid, colored or “let alone” and natural, is one of 
the characteristics of our time. And yet we all know that properly 
classified ornament is the wine of architecture and the most skill- 
ful and those who have the greatest control of themselves soon 
reach their limit. Buildings can as easily be over-ornamented as 
men befuddled with wine, and the best of us are easily intoxicated 
with incense, with adulation, having need of that element known 
as poise. The great thing in ornament as in indulgence of any 
kind is to know where to stop. Excursions into biographies of 
lives of some of the greatest writers of our age reveal the absence 
of affectation, the preference for simple, everyday expression and 
the man with a big vocabulary is not always showing it off. Some 
well-meaning surgeon addressed Rousseau in Latin and, in the 
letter, which was verbose, ill-timed and crowded, overloaded with 
compliments, offended. Rousseau was furious! To him eulogies 
concealed within a dead language or beyond the occasion, were 
insulting. He objected to pomposity. He resented the idea that 
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he would be cajoled, flattered by an address in a dead language. 
As a matter of fact, the great master was highly incensed, for 
with all his knowledge, he retained intact the delicate quality of 
modesty. To him the modern tongue was eloquent. There was 
life in the idiom of the people. It sufficed. This is a young na- 
tion, impatient withal and well meaning. In our natural prefer- 
ence for baubles with which to enrich our buildings we must real- 
ize that in the story of classic adornment lingers the fatal poison 
of self-indulgence. 
33 


MAKING FRIENDS WITH SOUTH AMERICA 


GOMEONE calls South America the commercial battle- 
ground of the world. There are many evidences that 
our country desires to preserve friendly relations with the 
lands to the south of us. Elihu Root saw the necessity for 
this when he took a journey to South America several years ago. 
Since then diplomats are becoming more and more convinced 
that we ought to strive for a general understanding on this side 
of the water. Latin-America is coming into its own, and if 
Horace Greeley were alive today he would say, “Go south, young 
man” with as vigorous an accent as he once employed in crying 
up the west. Much of this progress in Latin-America has taken 
place since Elihu Root attended the Pan-American congress at 
Rio Janeiro, where he was mortified to find no ship bearing our 
flag in the harbor. Sentiment has changed since then, and we 
are learning to give as well as to take. 

Almost at our very doors are the markets of twenty American 
republics, Europe has for many years been conducting a larger 
business than we have enjoyed with the lands to the south of us. 
It is time that the United States awoke, if only for selfish com- 
mercial reasons. Mexico, Brazil, Argentina, Bolivia, Colombia 
are merely geographical names to too many persons. A better 
understanding of the topography of these lands and the customs 
of the people would increase commercial relations. More thin 
this, it would further peace, a much more important desideratum 
than business reciprocity. It is certain that abolishment of war, 
arbitration of serious questions and quickening commercial rela- 
tions are much to be desired. The ignorance regarding South 
America is astounding, but as of late travel has been stimulated 
in that direction, there is a chance that knowledge will become 
more universal. Those who for business or pleasure go to Latin- 
America are amazed. 

The twenty republics besides our own on this hemisphere com- 
prise nine million square miles and are three times greater than 
the United States. Over seventy million people live in them. In 
the past ten years they have increased one hundred per cent. in 
foreign trade, and no section of the world can show such.a quick- 
ening? We are their next-door neighbors, and yet we fail to 
appreciate this. Mexico, Cuba, Central and South America are 
forces to be reckoned with. We must awake to the fact that 
Brazil exports coffee, that the Amazon puts our rivers to shame, 
that Buenos Ayres is a magnificent city, that Bolivia is spending 
large sums on railroads, that Paraguay has many profitable in- 
dustries, that Honduras has forests of precious wood and large 
quantities of cocoanut trees, that Peru has a railroad that reaches 
the highest altitude of any in the world, and the oldest university 
in the New World, that Argentina is a country of large wealth 
with a magnificent city, Buenos Ayres. 

By temperament and traditions the peoples of these Americas 
are different from us, but though they may lack our business 
acumen there is a certain European culture among the educated 
persons of these countries that is superior to ours. One public 
body is trying to dispel the mutual ignorance that exists. This 
is the Pan-American Union, whose headquarters are in Washing- 
ton and which is the only international organization on this hemi- 
sphere. The funds for its maintenance come from all the govern- 
ments interested, and its board is composed of representatives 
from all the American republics. Every year the progress of the 
South American countries is more marked. Someone calls them 
“The Lands of Opportunity.” Time will see them lands of tre- 
mendous possibilities as well as the lands of brilliant achievement, 
though today only a beginning has been made toward their 
exploration. 





THE CULT OF THE SILHOUETTE 


Illustrated By The Work Of Miers, Edouart And Others 





Portrait by Miers 


HEN Benjamin West was presi- 
W dent of the Royal Academy, the 

silhouette was not regarded with 

much favor. West, however, saw 
its possibilities, and on more than one occa- 
sion was heard to say that in the hands of 
an artist the silhouette might prove as cor- 
rect a likeness and as graceful a portrait as 
the more esteemed miniature. So practical 
an interest did West take in the subject that 





A. Van Buren and Martin Van Buren, Jr., 
Sons of President Van Buren, Taken by 
August Edouart at the White House, 1841 


By ARTHUR S. VERNAY 


he cut several profiles himself, some of 
which have been preserved. He believed 
that the shadow was the origin of the sil- 
houette—a belief that is shared by those col- 
lectors who have made a study of the art 
and who recall that in early Egyptian days 
outline portraiture was practised under the 
name of “skiagraphy”—certainly the clear- 
est indication of its origin. 

Etienne De Silhouette—who is rightly 
credited with having given the more mod- 
ern name to shadow portraiture—practised 
the art himself, as did also Queen Char- 
lotte, Princess Elizabeth of England, and 
Goethe. So great an interest did Napoleon 
take in the subject that the probability of 
his having cut a few silhouettes himself as 
a kind of antidote to conquest planning is 
surely not unreasonable. Queen Alexandra 
is one of the most enthusiastic of silhouette 
collectors, possessing examples of the most 
celebrated seventeenth, eighteenth and nine- 
teenth century silhouettists, from Mrs. 
Pyburg to August Edouart. The late King 
Edward was a stanch admirer of the work 
of Miers, and possessed several fine exam- 
ples, while Princess Patricia of Connaugit, 
a young but energetic collector of art treas- 
ures, owns many of Edouart’s finest and 
most elaborate “conversational pieces.” 

Year by year, the works of the more noted 
silhouettists become scarcer and more diffi- 
cult to find. This is due either to accident, 
the ravages of time, or the tenacity with 
which collectors cling to their treasures. 
Indeed, during the last decade very few 
examples worth buying have come into the 
market, with the result that the poor ama- 
teur finds it difficult, if not impossible, to 
materially add to his collection. The grow- 
ing interest which European galleries are 
taking in the subject is another factor cal- 
culated to increase the scarcity of signed sil- 
houettes. 


Many an amateur collector imagines that 
the only true silhouette is the black paper 
profile pasted on white paper. This is not 
so. There are many beautiful examples of 
profile portraits painted on ivory and glass, 
and these are just as much silhouettes as 
the paper ones. Some artists painted their 
silhouettes on plaster, and these were the 
hardest to preserve, owing to the cracking 
and crumbling of the foundation. Gold 
paint, pigments of varied shades, Indian ink 
and other materials have been employed by 
silhouettists to add to the life-like character 
of the portraits. Edouart and a few other 
artists protested strongly against the em- 
ployment of these additions, and relied al- 
most entirely on paper and scissors alone. 
Edouart, however, in later years occasion- 
ally pencilled in some “accessories,” and ac- 
knowledged that these added to the beauty 
and attractiveness of a well-cut silhouette. 

There seems to have been no standard size 
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Portrait by Miers 


for full-length silhouettes—the majority 
varying from three to twelve inches in 
height. The latter was not often exceeded. 
It is said that Edouart was once requested 
by a pompous alderman of the City of Lon- 
don to make a silhouette of his wife “full 
size.’ The distinguished Frenchman, who 
regarded his art as being on a plane with 
the works of the leading miniaturists, re- 
pressed a shudder, and politely begged the 





Queen Victoria As a Young Girl. The Use of 
Gold May Be Noted Here 
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alderman to bring his wife to his studio. 
He did so. The lady proved to be a woman 
of refinement who had had the ill-luck to 
be wedded to a vulgarian. She protested 
that she had no desire to be made “full 
size,’ and to compromise matters Edouart 
suggested that he should make a silhouette 
of her so small that it would fit in the ring 
which ornamented the alderman’s fat finger. 
The idea appealed to the husband, the pro- 
file was cut, and everyone, including the 
artist, was satisfied. After this incident 
Edouart made many tiny profiles for mount- 
ing in rings, lockets, brooches and similar 
trinkets. Some of these minute silhouettes 
are marvelous examples of what can be 
done with a pair of scissors when in the 
hand of a real artist. 

Few of these minute profile portraits are 
to be met with today, most of them being in 
private collections or public museums. The 
late Mr. Montague Guest possessed some 
wonderful “jewel shadows,” as they have 
been poetically called, and no one who has 
seen them will forget the extreme beauty 
and grace of these tiny “shades.” 

During the latter half of the eighteenth 
century a perfect epidemic of “‘silhouetting” 
raged throughout England. Men and 
women who had no gift at all for portrai- 
ture went about the country calling at houses 
and requesting the inmates to “have their 
shades cut.” Many made good livings at 
the work, for the novelty appealed to every- 
one. These silhouettes were known in Suf- 
folk as “scissortypes,” and rarely possessed 
any value as portraits. Such itinerant sil- 
houettists were looked upon very much in 
the light of gypsies and fortune-tellers, and 
their visits created similar excitement and 
interest. Most of them made money while 
the craze lasted, but a “slump” set in, and 
itinerant silhouetting sank into disrepute. 
So deep did it sink, in fact, that the appear- 
ance of a wandering silhouettist at a coun- 
try house was usually a signal to let the dog 
loose. Consequently these wandering ar- 
tists soon disappeared, and, like many other 
old-time characters, they have never re- 
turned, and the probability is that they 
never will. 

As every collector knows, the name “sil- 
houette” becomes a synonym in France for 
everything that was cheap and mean dur- 
ing the financially embarrassed days of 
Louis XV. De Silhouette, who was minis- 
ter of finance at the time, endeavored to re- 
fill the empty coffers of the treasury by 
making a national appeal to his countrymen, 
and, in asking them to practise economy, he 
little thought that he was giving his name 
to a species of portraiture which had flour- 
ished since the days of Philocles of Egypt. 
The much-worried minister requested all 
loyal subjects to put down their carriages, 
set aside their jeweled swords, renounce the 
gold snuff-box and devote the proceeds to 
the good of the country. His request was 
received with much amusement. Tin 
swords became popular, wooden snuff-boxes 
were handed round, and even the artists 
took to making portraits in outline only. 

To silhouette” bécame a recognized term 
for close-fistedness and retrenchment, and 
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Two Portraits of Mr. and Mrs. George Griswold, New York City, Taken by Edouart at 
Saratoga, 1842 


the question, “Are you silhouetting this 
season?” may possibly have often been 
asked with many a laugh. 

De Silhouette bore the laughter and the 
sneers with the stoicism of a statistician, 
and when France was once more prosper- 
ous, and the ministry was changed, his 
name ceased to be associated with things 
economical, and the joke was forgotten. 
But, strangely enough, the outline portrait 
continued to be called a “silhouette.” This 
was probably due to the rather extraordi- 
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nary fact that up to that time the profile 
portrait—though it had flourished for cen- 
turies—had been without a name. So the 
French artists, recognizing an appropriate 
title, clung to “silhouette,” and “silhouette” 
it has remained to this day. 

During the early Victorian period the art 
of silhouetting was taught in all the fash- 
ionable “Young Ladies Academies.” The 
school curriculum called for instruction in 
polite “profile cutting,” so the art masters 
were themselves obliged to take lessons in 
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Miss Nancy Gibbs, Miss Anna Gibbs and Alexander Gibbs, of New Bedford, Taken at Sara- 
toga, 1843 
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the scissors. 
We can imag- 
ine the result. 
Schoolgirls of 
that period 
were proba- 
bly just as 
fond of gig- 
gling and 
laughing as 
they are to- 
day, and 
doubtless the 
new art was 
the cause of 
much unre- 
strained 
mirth. The 
temptation to 
“cut” an un- 
popular 
teacher to her 
disadvantage 
.must have 
been great, 
and when in- 
dulged in pos- 
sibly created 
Paes some unpleas- 
P. Kemble Paulding, Son of antness. At 
the Secretary of the Navy 4]] events, af- 
ter avery 
short period of prosperity, scholastic “sil- 
houetting” was abolished and a more sober 
form of art took its place, greatly to the re- 
lief, probably, of the entire staff. 
In the days of Dickens, the silhouette- 
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cutter was as popular at street corners as 
the cheap jack and the “quack.” In some 
cases a machine was used, though the ma- 
jority of these so-called artists preferred to 
use a pair of scissors only and take a chance 
whether the likeness gave satisfaction or 
not. Some of these machines may be seen 
in European museums, and very curious 
pieces of mechanism they are. Lovers of 
Dickens will recollect that it is to one of 
these machines that Sam Weller refers in 
his letter to Mary: 

“So I take the privilege of the day, Mary, my 
dear—as the gen’l’m’n in difficulties did ven he 
valked out of a Sunday—to tell you that the first 
and only time I see you your likeness was took 
on my heart in much quicker time and brighter 
colors than ever a likeness was took by the pro- 
feel macheen (wich, p’raps, you may have heerd 
on, Mary, my dear), altho’ it does finish a por- 
trait and put the frame and glass on complete, 
with a hook on the end to hang it up by, and all 
in two minutes and a quarter.” 


As far back as 1699 the art of profile- 
cutting was practised in England. William 
and Mary sat to Mrs. Pyburg, and were 
“silhouetted” together. This is believed to 
be the earliest English silhouette in exist- 
ence. And here it is interesting to note that 
few arts have enjoyed a more varied nomen- 
clature than black profile portraiture. In 
Early Egyptian days, as we have already 
stated, it was called “skiagraphy.” “Papyr- 
olomia,” “papyrography,” and ‘“shadow- 
graphy” are other names for the art. 
Haines, a popular profile-cutter of Bright- 
on, called himself a “scissargraphist”’; 
Hubard, who had a studio in Kensington 
and did a great deal of work also in Amer- 
ica, was known as a “papyrologist,” while 





Edouart, be- 
ing a French- 
man, called 
himself a “sil- 
houetteur.” 
Edouart 
knew more 
about the his- 
tory and orig- 
in of profile 
portraiture 
than any ar- 
tist of his 
day. He was 
a student of 
literature and 
a man of con- 
siderable 
learning. He 
is said to have 
taken his art 
so. seriously 
that he en- 
dured actual 
distress when 
anyone spoke 
disparagingly 
of his work. MSS wy Pe 
His feelings Beak ERT 
may there- 
fore be imag- 
ined when, on 
endeavoring 
to rent a room in a London lodging-house, 
the irate landlady, recognizing his identity, 
declined him as a tenant on the grounds that 
she was not going to have her rooms occu- 
pied by a man making “them black shades.” 








B. A. Terrett, of the United 
States Dragoons 








Dr. John D. Treadwell, of 
Salem, an Earlier Period 
Than That of Edouart 








Major General Macomb, Com- 
mander in Chief of the U. S. 
Army, 1840 








Major Gen. Winfield Scott 
Head of the Army in: 1841, 
Taken at Saratoga, 1840 


John Forsythe, of Georgia, 
Once Secretary of State, 
Taken at Washington, 1841 
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As a Record of Fashion the Silhouette Has Few Equals 

















Edouart made very elaborate groups, in- 
troducing dozens of figures and illustrating 
such scenes as cavalry charges, hunt meet- 
ings, etc. Among the several hundred sil- 
houettes by this artist contained in my col- 
lection are many family groups and “con- 
versation pieces,” as they were called, all 
of which exhibit Edouart’s marvelous dex- 
terity and sureness. His American por- 
traits which I recently acquired and which 
have been on exhibition in New York, show 
how excellently Edouart posed his subjects. 
That examples of his portraits are now to 
be found in most of the European galleries 
is a fitting tribute to the seriousness and 
artistic value of his work. As a silhouettist 
he stands supreme. 

Before closing, a few words may be said 
regarding the work of other famous “pro- 
filists” in my collection. There is, for in- 
stance, a much-valued specimen by Edward 
Ward Foster, made at Derby a few years 
before Edouart became so popular. Foster 
employed a machine which he invented him- 
self and which he guaranteed would “take 
Profiles of any Lady or gentleman in a 
manner accurately precise in Resemblance, 
and perform same in the short space of one 
minute.” Then there are some very pre- 
cious profiles made by Miers of Leeds, who 
painted his silhouettes in black on ivory or 
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Edouart’s Portrait of Dr. Cope, Philadelphia 
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plaster. Miers’ portrait of Robert Burns 
is in the Scottish National Portrait Gallery, 
and he ranks very high as a silhouettist. 
Hubbard, who became a professional sil- 
houettist at the age of thirteen and four 
years later opened a gallery in New York, 
cutting profiles at fifty cents each, was an 
artist of rare skill, and though he made 
many portraits, few examples of his work 
are now to be met with. Those in my col- 
lection show a delicacy of treatment to be 
found in the finest miniatures. Among his 
earliest patrons was Robert Browning, 
whose portrait I am fortunate enough to 
possess. 

Of the many other silhouettists who 
flourished during the last hundred years and 
whose work is known and appreciated by all 
collectors, little need be said here. All are 
interesting and well worth preserving. Care 
should be taken, however, when purchasing 
silhouettes, as they lend themselves very 
easily to forgery. Most of the silhouettists 
signed their work, but autographs may be 
imitated, and therefore the opinion of an 
expert should be taken in all cases where 
big prices.are involved. It is a sad fact 
that, like other hobbies, silhouette collecting 
has not been altogether free from the fraud- 
ulent. If it had been, perhaps, the hunt for 
real treasures might be less interesting. 





THE VOGUE OF THE CHINESE RUG 


Illustrations Supplied By John Kimberly Mumford 





Mongolian Rug with Centre Medallion Show- 
ing the Sacred Deer and the Ho Bird 


HE vogue for Chinese rugs has shown a 

startling development within the last 
few years. Few of us were cognizant of 
their existence ten years ago. At that time 
many collectors were blind to their beauty 
and did not dream of their swiftly approach- 
ing popularity and consequent high com- 
mercial value. A few had been shipped to 
New York dealers, thrown in for full meas- 
ure among other Oriental objets dart; but 
they were considered of no value and could 
have been bought for a song. 

An amusing instance is cited showing 
their marvelous rise in value in a short 
time. A man who had been persuaded to 
relieve a dealer of the burden of a particu- 
larly fine one cheerfully paid thirty-six dol- 
lars for it, thinking it worth that much at 
least. Two years later he happened to see 
one exactly like it in the window of another 
dealer. Having grown very fond of the 
first one by that time, he decided at once to 
purchase its mate. The transaction was 

arried through without mentioning the 
price until the end. When the check was to 
be made out, the question was necessarily 
asked, and at the answer, “Thirty-six hun- 
dred dollars,” proceedings halted with a de- 
cided jolt. 

During the short interval marked by this 
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phenomenal rise in values, Stanford White 
had stamped the Chinese rug with his ap- 
proval. He was decorating and furnishing 
the Whitney house at the time, and needed 
rugs for the wonderful marble hall. He 
happened to see two blue and white Chinese 
palace carpets, and unhesitatingly pro- 
nounced them just what he wanted. So un- 
questioned was his taste that the Chinese 
rug immediately sprang into favor among 
his friends and followers, the circle of those 
interested rapidly widening until the col- 
lectors awoke to the beauty of this objet 
d'art. A noteworthy sale held at the Amer- 
ican Art Galleries in New York in 1908 
awoke lively competition among them, and 
at last the importers rose to meet the de- 
mand for this heretofore unappreciated 
commodity, and besieged the ports of China 
for all that could be obtained. 

The supply was not a large one, not to be 
compared with that of Persia and Turkey, 
and the result is that within a few short 
years it has been almost exhausted by the 
demands, not of America alone, but of Eng- 
land and other European countries, all of 
which received the impetus for this vogue 
from America after its unique establish- 
ment by Mr. White. 

Most of the rugs brought over now are 
in rags, although a few royal carpets and 
small rugs appear now and then among the 
shipments, the undoubted fruits of lootage 
following the Boxer uprising or of forced 
sales on the part of the Manchu dukes 
whose palaces are no longer safe reposi- 
tories for valuable works of art. 


One of the rugs illustrated was sold by 
a Manchu duke who must have hesitated 
long before parting with so beautiful an 
heirloom. It is a wonderful piece of weav- 
ing, dating back undoubtedly to the Ming 
period. The design is beautifully executed 
with incised outlines, the surface is like vel- 
vet, and the colors are rich and soft. In the 
border are to be found the symbols indicat- 
ing its royal ownership. 

The scarcity of the Chinese rugs and the 
knowledge of the almost exhausted supply 
has sent the prices of the best of them up 
into the thousands. The large palace car- 
pets, twenty, thirty or forty feet long, some 
of them square, have been sold for from 
six to ten thousand dollars. It is next to 
impossible to get any more of them now, 
especially the blues and whites, which com- 
mand the highest prices and find immediate 
sale when found. Those in yellow and 
white with touches of pale blue are next 
in demand, probably because they, too, are 
very rare. Those most commonly seen are 
the blue and tans and blue and yellows. 
Oriental traders are scouring the moun- 
tains of the western and northern provinces 
of China now for further spoils. but those 
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found there will not be examples of the best 
work. 

Undoubtedly the sudden popularity of 
the Chinese Chippendale period in house 
furnishing, which started in London three 
years ago and spread with lightning rapid- 
ity through this country the following sea- 
son, has had much ‘to do with the remark- 
able increase in the popular demand for 
Chinese rugs, which has been so noticeable 
during the last two years. The demand has 
become so insistent from those who cannot 
afford to buy the old rugs that factories 
have been established in Pekin, India and 
Turkey for making copies of the old rugs. 

One of the largest firms, whose factory is 
in the Balkan mountains, makes the rugs on 
order, copying any design desired at a fixed 
price per square foot. Another firm sells 
copies of a few standardized designs, made 
some in India and some in Turkey. Some 
of these copies are surprisingly good in 
general effect. Others, and, alas, the greater 
number thus far, are very disappointing. 
The wonderful Chinese colors, softened and 
mellowed by time, remain the secrets of the 
old dyers, the old wools with their resiliency 
and gloss seem to be unobtainable, and the 
old designs wrought with such love, under- 
standing and consummate skill by the old 
weavers, have lost an inestimable “some- 





A Crude Tribal Rug Showing the Decadent 
Nineteenth Century Influence in the Tur- 
koman Border. Effective in Color and Gen- 


eral Treatment 
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Eighteenth Century Medallion Rug Showing 
the Relief Effect of the Incised Outline. 
Very Interesting from the Collector’s Stand- 
point 


thing” in the hands of the modern commer- 
cial worker. Even when he sticks closely 
to his copies, and does not try to improve 
the old designs with new and weird details 
from Persian, Italian and French ornament, 
the results are disappointing, but when this 
is done the effects are startlingly hideous. 

The vogue for Chinese rugs is more than 
a vogue. Starting with the characteristic 
suddenness of a fad, it soon became an 
awakening to the existence of unknown 
masterpieces of color and weaving, surpris- 
ing only because of its long delay. Mr. 
John Kimberly Mumford, who has been 
collecting Chinese rugs for himself and for 
others ever since the interest in them was 
first aroused, holds the theory that the Chi- 
nese rug has met a natural need of a nerv- 
ous age here in America; that those who 
have money enough to indulge their taste 
for beautiful things have become blasé and 
a little weary of the numberless colors and 
complicated all-over designs of the Persian 
rugs, and consequently find relaxation and 
repose in the broad, flat stretches of beau- 
tiful color in the Chinese rug. 

The designs of these rugs are simple, flat, 
almost architectural. The Chinaman aims 
at broad color effects, and gets them. The 
beauty of his work does not depend upon 
detail; consequently he places very little 
value in his weaving upon the fine knot that 
meant so much to the Persians. He de- 
pends, rather, upon the beauty of his colors, 
the gloss of his wool and the wonderful 
balance of his designs. The colors are low- 


toned, but the long glossy pile gives them a 
wonderful depth, richness and variety of 
light and shade. The Chinese weaver gen- 
erally confined himself to four or, at the 
most, five colors, but they are so cleverly 
arranged and in such varying tones that 
most rugs give a first impression of two 
colors put on with broad strokes of the 
brush. 

It is a time now when the characteristic 
Chinese colors fit wonderfully well into the 
quiet color schemes we have learned to love 
for our homes. We have drifted far from 
the strong primary reds, greens, yellows and 
blues that one sees in so many of the Turk- 
ish rugs, straight toward the soft yellows, 
browns and blues of the Chinese rug. The 
Chinese blues, both dark and light, are won- 
derful, with a richness that can only be felt, 
not described, and the fruit pinks, apricot, 
peach and pomegranate, deepening at times 
to deep rich brownish red, are beautiful; 
but it is that luscious yellow with its inde- 
scribable suggestion of apricot that is the 
most beautiful of all. The general theory 
is that it is really a faded apricot, but Mr. 
Mumford gives more credit to the art of 
the Chinese weavers than would come from 
mere chance. He thinks that they purpose- 
ly dyed the wool first an unfadable yellow, 
and then dipped it a second time into an 
apricot which they knew to be as fugitive 
as it has proved. 

We have been accustomed to thinking of 
the Persian weavers as the master crafts- 
men of the world in their distribution of 
color, but the Chinese with their smaller 
palettes show a technical skill and an appre- 
ciation of color values to be expected from 
a nation concerning whom Carpin wrote as 
far back as 1245, “Their betters as crafts- 
men in every art practised by man are not 
to be found in the whole world.” 

They show a cleverness unknown to the 
Persians in arranging their colors so that 
parts of their designs are thrown into the 
background while other: parts are lifted into 
the foreground. For instance, in a six- 
teenth century Mongolian rug covered with 
an all-over cloud design, most of the clouds 
are in two tones of tan, so that they forma 
two-toned background for a selected num- 
ber of blue clouds arranged in a carefully 
balanced design. 

Another characteristic of the Chinese rug 
that differs entirely from the Persian rug 
and shows unusual cleverness and skill in 
the weaver is the incised outline. This isa 
narrow line cut lower than the rest of the 
surface, to obtain an effect of relief for the 
design, In some of the finer rugs, as in the 
Manchu rug illustrated, the cutting of the 
pile in the design is varied, to give different 
degrees of relief. 

The designs of Chinese rugs are almost 
invariably made up largely of symbols. 
They were a nation of three religions, Con- 
fucianism, Taoism and Buddhism, and they 
combined the symbols of all three impar- 
tially in their works of art. From their 
numerous wars with nations over the bor- 
der they acquired other symbols and dec- 
orative details — Mongolian, Manchurian, 
Turkoman and Persian, but they stamped 
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them all with their own individuality and 
made them their own. 

The numerous symbols and emblems give 
to the rugs an added fascination and inter- 
est. With good wishes for happiness, lon- 
gevity and success woven into them, they 
seem to possess much of the personality of 
those old craftsmen who expressed in them 
so much of their tradition and belief. 

The Mongolian rug illustrated is rich in 
symbolism. The field with its design of 
clouds connected with straight lines repre- 
sents the paradise of the Tartars. In the 
central circular medallion, symbol in itself 
of Eternity, are the deer with the sacred 
fungus growing out of his head and the Lo 
bird, both emblems of longevity. At each 
end the sacred mountain, from which the 
Chinese believe righteous souls rise to 
heaven, rests in the sea of Eternity. 

The imperial dragon, with his five claws 
guarding the pearl of purity, although not 
shown in any of the rugs illustrated, is fre- 
quently seen in medallions, corners and bor- 
ders. Mr. Mumford’s Manchu rug shows 
in its border medallions symbols of royalty 
and learning bound with ribbons, while in 
the center are seen again-the sacred deer and 
butterflies. In the medallions in two of the 





The Gem of Mr. Mumford’s Collection Sold 
by a Manchu Duke—An Heir-Loom of His 
Family. The Design Is Beautifully Executed 
with Incised Outlines. In the Border Are 
To Be Found the Symbols Indicating Its 
Royal Ownership 
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rugs are found butterflies and bats, symbols 
of happiness, that are to be found in almost 
all Chinese rugs. Around the central me- 
dallion of the eighteenth century rug is a 
conventionalized closed hand, emblem of 
Eternity. 

The floral forms in this rug show the ef- 
fects of the Persian influence, although they 
are characteristically Chinese. While the 
Persian covers his backgrounds with grow- 
ing intertwining vines, the Chinaman scat- 
ters his flowers without any effort to con- 
nect them. 

Mr. Mumford believes that the art of 
weaving came into China through Turkes- 
tan. The Chinese knot is the same as the 
Persian knot, and the arrangement of their 
designs is suggestive of the Turkomans, but 
the definite origin and classification of the 
old Chinese rugs still remains very much of 
a mystery. There were no tribal designs, 
as there were among the Persians, to form 
a basis for a classification. All the designs 
were apparently woven in all parts of the 
country at all times, varying little even from 
century to century. The rougher, coarser 
weaves and the cruder designs suggest the 
work of mountain tribes, and are conse- 
quently classified thus. While the refining 
Persian and Turkoman influence came in 
from the south and west, the Tartar influ- 
ence came from the north with its Mongo- 
lian symbols. 

In this general way only can rugs be 
classed as to locality. The best-known clas- 
sification is by time, swinging from the six- 
teenth century through to the nineteenth. 
Different theories have been formed from 
a comparative study of the old rugs, based 
upon the designs, the colors, the materials 
and their state of preservation, but the con- 
clusions are very indefinite. 

We have the Ming rugs, known other- 
wise as those of the sixteenth and the early 
seventeenth century. A fairly characteristic 





A Seventeenth Century Kang-hsi Rug. 
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rug of that period is one of fine weave with 
2 of the literati scattered over the 
field. 

Following that came the Kang-hsi period, 
extending from 1643 to 1740. Characteris- 
tic rugs of that period are the fine medal- 
lion rugs with all-over designs in two tones 
forming an effective background. One of 
these is to be seen in the illustrations. 

The Yung-cheng rugs are those of the 
early eighteenth century, and the Kien-lung 
those of the late eighteenth century. Some 
of the most beautiful rugs belong to these 
two periods. Most of those with the stiffly 
arranged floral designs and floral borders 
are called Kien-lung or eighteenth century 
rugs. During his reign, the Persian or 
Turkoman influence had undoubtedly ac- 
quired a cumulative force. 

Classified as ““Tao-kuang,” we have the 
early nineteenth century rugs, similar to the 
one illustrated, but in the late nineteenth 
century came a decadent period, when the 
Chinese weaver lazily combined some of the 
Turkoman designs with his own without 
any effort to adapt them. He may have 
thought that he could improve upon the old 
classic designs, but the results were hybrids, 
suggestive of some of the commercial ef- 
forts of today. 

The earliest rugs had narrow borders and 
usually very few of them. The designs in 
them were geometrical rather than floral. 
The swastika and T fret were favorites. 
The floral borders did not appear until the 
Kien-lung period. The plain camels hair 
band on the edge of a rug is usually con- 
sidered an evidence of early origin also. 

On the whole, we are left to guess and 
guess again as to the definite origin and 
classification of most of the old rugs, but 
the study is a fascinating one. There is 
great comfort in knowing that no matter 
how wild our guesses may be, there is no 
one to disprove them. 








HE De Ridder collection of old Dutch 

and Flemish masters is the most im- 
portant exhibition shown this season. The 
collection contains some wonderful Rem- 
brandts, Hals and Rubens. The paintings 
were gathered together by the late Herr 
August de Ridder of Frankfort, a collector 
of wide experience, during twenty years 
of discriminating elimination of the good 
for something better. They may now be 
seen at the Kleinberger Galleries, New 
York City. Among the eighty-five paint- 
ings are more masterpieces of Dutch and 
Flemish schools than it is possible now to 
bring together by a private individual or 
collector. 

Apart from the consummate portraits by 
Rembrandt, Van Dyck, Frans Hals and 
Rubens, so full of character and strength, 
which are enough to make any collection 
distinctive, the interest centers in the “Lit- 
tle Masters of Holland,” who give us such 
intimate scenes of Dutch life in the com- 


TWO NOTABLE COLLECTIONS OF PICTURES 


By ADA RAINEY 


fortable homes of the prosperous burghers 
of the sixteenth century. It is possible to 
reconstruct entirely the domestic life from 
these fascinating paintings that are so rich 
in human interest. Like their descendants, 
the present Hollanders, these earlier Dutch- 
men were enamored of home life, pictur- 
esque gardens blazing with gay flowers and 
homely scenes amid the rich interiors; their 
interest was in a music lesson, a quiet game 
of cards or a simple rustic festival, as 
shown in the genres of Jan Steen, Metsu, 
Terborch or Pieter de Hooch, or in the quiet 
rural scenery of Hobbema or Wouwerman. 
The everyday life of simple people absorbs 
the painters and fascinates us at the dis- 
tance of three centuries. Added to the hu- 
man interest we have the lure of masterly 
technique, the magic of pure paint and 
luminous color. One is refreshed and 





quieted from an hour’s converse with the 
men and women of Rembrandt and Hals 
amid the restful scenes of Metsu or Hob- 
bema. : 

The refinement and charm, although it 
may be a trifle artificial, of the eighteenth 
century has an indescrible piquancy. In 
what marked contrast to the modern woman 
are the dainty, demure creatures that Sit 
Thomas Lawrence delighted to portray 
with his brush or pencil. The brilliant 
young artist who painted the bewitching 
Miss Faren, now in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, can charm even more agreeably with 
his pencil drawings. In an exhibition of 
sixty of Lawrence’s drawings shown re- 
cently at the Scott Fowles galleries, a rare 
opportunity was afforded to enjoy these 
drawings, which are almost unknown. Save 
for a few in the portfolios of the British 
Museum most of his drawings are treasured 
in private collections in England and so are 
inaccessible. The beauties and celebrities of 





























Portrait of Ferdinand Boisschot, Privy Coun- 
cillor to Archduke Albert—Van Dyck 


Regency and the Georges are true to 
type, dainty feminine or self-reliant and 
strong as the case may be; they are pos- 
sessed of a gentle breeding and unde- 
niable courtesy that carry their own at- 
mosphere with them. 

Another eighteenth century painter 
whose drawings are also on exhibition 
this month is Richard Cosway, who was 
famous as a miniature painter, and is 
charmingly represented in the Wallace 
collection in London. He it was who first 
introduced miniature painting on ivory. 
Before his time, miniatures had been 
painted on vellum or on metal. He won 
fame and fortune by his art, for the soft 
luminosity obtainable by the use of ivory 
as a background made his small portraits 
wonderfully popular. The Regent, af- 
terward George the Fourth, was his pa- 


Portrait of a Man—Rembrandt 
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tron. The famous Mme. Recamier was also 
one of his fair sitters and added to the 
painter’s popularity. The drawings in the 
exhibition at the Hodgkins’ galleries are a 
worthy rival of the miniaturist’s art. The 
graceful figures are posed somewhat after 
the manner of David, but the faces, slightly 
tinted, are marvels of exquisite drawing 
with all the delicacy of a miniature. 

The Countess Spencer, afterwards 
Duchess of Devonshire, Lady Townsend 
and Lady Duncombe are among the most 
attractive figures. The personal note in these 
drawings is spontaneous and interesting. 

Particularly interesting is the appearance, 
just at this time, of a third exhibition of the 
drawings of Memling, Mantegna, Durer, 
Titian and Rembrandt at the Erdheimer 
gallery recently opened. In a drawing one 
finds the essence of the artist; a drawing is 
not so formal as the more finished work in 


The Flower Garden—Pieter de Hooch 





oil. It is more spontaneous, fresher, more 
personal. The American collector is turn- 
ing his attention more and more to draw- 
ings as he is beginning to appreciate their 
value and choiceness. They “give infinite 
richness in a little room” and so are greatly 
desirable. But the odd thing is that in the 
midst of the present hue and cry of the 
cubists, futurists and other modernists, the 
interest seems to be harking back to the 
great masters of drawing. Perhaps our at- 
tention is a trifle fatigued by the lack of 
drawing, technique and harmonious ar- 
rangement in the work of many modern 
painters, and we seek the perfection and 
finish of a more leisurely day, when the 
artists had time to perfect their art. What- 
ever may be the cause, there is at present an 
increased interest in old drawings. 

An unusual number of paintings by the 
famous Frenchman Edouard Manet, loaned 
for the occasion, is being shown by Durand, 
and Ruel in their new galleries. Manet, the 
















































Playing Cards—Gerade Terborch 


leader of Impressionism, who was the 
cause of such fierce contentions in the 
artistic world of Paris half a century ago, 
looks today like a mild mannered man in 
paint. One can almost think of him in 
the same category as. the conservatists, 
instead of the violent revolutionist he was 
in the sixties and seventies. He was an 
innovator because he wished to break 
from the formalism which is the death of 
art and because he saw straight and true, 
simply with tremendous vitality. Today 
with mellowed tones on his canvases, his 
kinship with Velasquez, the great Span- 
iard, is striking. His “Chanteurm Es- 
pagnol,” “Jeune Homme en Costume de 
Majo” and “Le Philosophe” are vividly 
arene They fairly pulsate with 
ife. 

































Helen Fourment—Rubens 








Mt. Tremper 


ERY few women have a whole moun- 
tain of their own to play with, and still 
fewer know how to play with one. Mrs. 
George A. Holden, of New York, does. She 
adorns the mountain and makes it, in turn, 
contribute to her amusement and happiness. 
A very high mountain, is Mount Trem- 
per; its great green dome shoulders itself 
above unequal peaks in that beautiful region 
of the Catskills where Esopus Creek twines 
itself about the valley below the heights, 
and New York’s great reservoir glimmers in 
the sunshine, a mirror to reflect the beauties 
around it. 

There, on the slope of Mt. Tremper, Mrs. 
Holden has built for herself a winter bun- 
galow and named it Thendara, which in 
Iroquois means “Edge-of-the-Woods.” 

In some five hundred acres of natural 
park stands Thendara, not far from the 
State highway to Buffalo, sheltered from 
north winds by the broad back of Mt. Trem- 
per and looking down upon cascade and 
boulder, brook, glen and dim forest depths 
and out upon a turbulent sea of green moun- 
tain peaks veiled in the blue of distance 
miles away. 

The gateway to Thendara is guarded by 
a quaint lodge—a pre-Revolutionary farm- 
house which has been modernized within, 
so far as comfort is concerned, but which 
retains all its quaint features without, even 
the outside staircase that proves early occu- 
pants of the dwelling to have been weather- 
proof, so to speak. 

Nature planned the curved driveways 
with their charming surprises of 
varied scenery which one finds 
in the mountains, and it is along 
such a driveway that the visitor 
passes Thendara’s picturesque 
lodge and motors on to the stone 
bungalow that spreads its hos- 
pitable rooftree upon the moun- 
tain slope beyond. 

Somewhat like a fortress jut 
gray stone supports that prevent 
the earthwork about residence 
and road from washing away in 
heavy rains, but so artistically 
has the stonework been etched 
along the mountainside that the 
wali seems to melt into its back- 
ground of rocks and trees as 
harmoniously as though forming 
part of it. 

Not so long since these stones 
lay buried among: the -trees that 





A CATSKILL 


BUNGALOW 


By MARY W. MOUNT 


make Mt. Tremper green amid the snows 
and radiant with vari-colored buds and 
brilliant foliage in spring and autumn. 
Mrs. Holden’s three quarries supplied all 
the stone for embankment walls and 
house, and she herself superintended the 
selection of its tints and forms. The 
outer walls of the motor road around the 
house are of large, rough stones, finished 
with flat stones at the top, but walls for the 
terrace on which the house is built and the 
beautiful foundation of the house itself are 
finished at the top with brook stones, 
smoothed round by the wash of many floods 
and tinted into lovely moss-greens by the 
mosses that seem tenacious of their arid 
foothold as do the grains of sand that Na- 
ture has welded into rock. The granite 
gray of quarry stone melts softly into the 
more warmly colored rock from the brooks, 
while over all spreads a green roof of cedar 
shingles, pierced here and supported there 
by huge stone chimneys, decorative in them- 
selves as to proportion and color, and form- 
ing lovely contrast to the house walls of 
brook stones. 

These tell a story of their own; how that 
the mistress of the mansion on her daily 
walks herself gathered every one with color 
and form to captivate her eye and, where 
she could not pick up her treasure and bear 
it away, she sent some devoted emissary at 
once to secure it. Others caught the infec- 





Thendara in Mid Winter 
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Esopus Creek 


tion of her interest and brought offerings 
to her collection, and every workman on the 
place was inspired by the feeling that beau- 
ty in minutest detail was a desideratum in 
the building of this bungalow, and the far- 
mer at the gate, who superintended the 
work of construction when Mrs. Holden 
was absent, carried out her ideas faithfully 
in the selection of timber and stone. 

All this explains the wonderful variegated 
“pudding” stones in the great porch fire- 
place, and the lovely moss-green tints of 
this and the chimney and fireplace in the 
dining-room, a spacious chamber which is 
living-room as well. 

Five such big beautiful fireplaces adorn 
the house and glow with good cheer when 
snow lies on the rooftrees, but this has not 
prevented the installation of a large and 
very fine steam heating plant in the cellar, 
which keeps the bungalow snug from foun- 
dation to attic. 

In summertime, by way of lawn, a field 
of wheat or barley waves its undulating sea 
of changing hues above the rocky soil, and 
unexpected gardens and flower-filled nooks 
delight the eye. But snowtime brings 
scene no less enchanting, when firs and 
pines give warm, deep color to the forests, 
and maples, beeches and silver birch, in 
groups of delicate gray and brown, etch 
arboreal pictures upon the snow that change 
in aspect with the ascending and descend- 
ing sun. 

Mrs. Holden has not sought to make any 
lawns in the rocky soil of Mt. Tremper, but 
has filled every picturesque space 
with iris, peonies, poppies, asters 
and the lovely shrubbery that 
nurserymen know so well how to 
fit into Nature’s wild places. 
Then there are, in spring and 
early summer, the rosy glory of 
mountain laurel and wild honey- 
suckle, which Mrs. Holden has 
mingled with other shrubbery. 

Isn’t there something very 
homey and alluring about case- 
ment windows? Such windows 
swing out to admit the sunshine 
at Thendara, where all the inner 
walls are a soft, warm tint of 
rough gray stucco, and all the 
inner woodwork fine-grained se- 
lected oak from the forests back 
of the bungalow, that kind of oak 
which darkens as the staining 
brush of time passes over it. 
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A Colony of Bungalows 


All the floors are of very fine hard wood 
culled from Mt. Tremper and have a dull 
finish with the exception of the porch, which 
has a highly polished deck-finished floor, is 
steam heated and enclosed in glass. 

Melting into the landscape are the green 
and gray which form the color scheme of 
all the woodwork and walls of the bunga- 
low's exterior. Even the big porch is hung 
with green curtains in summer and tan 
khaki curtains in winter. The tan some- 
how harmonizes with sunlight and firelight 
within and the leafless shrubbery without 
the porch. 

A long hall, hung with pictures, divides 
the bungalow, and the most interesting room 
opening into this is the living-room, which 
is used as a diniag-room also. Casement 
windows fitted with golden bullseye glass 
are hung with yellow silk, in a lovely soft 
shade of gold, hand-stencilled with etched 
outlines of drifting autumn leaves in brown 

A replica of the old Senate House door 
in Kingston has golden bullseye glass in 
the top—the style of door built by the Irish 
with an open top and closed lower portion 
to keep the pigs out. Great brass hinges 
and brass handles carry a rich note of color 
into the beautifully grained dull oak of the 
door. Its lower portion is built of the 
same carefully chosen fine-grained oak the 
natural coloring of which imparts an effect 
of stripes in the wood to the wainscot. A 
quaint old latch, only wanting its string, 
completes the century-old effect of the door, 
and a vestibule without has been planned to 





The Dining-Room 





fit into the general scheme of quaintness. 

Any connoisseur would recognize the 
work of Hagan in the hand-wrought furni- 
ture of finely grained oak, but few know 
that Mrs. Holden herself saw the trees 
from which her furniture has been built 
and her wainscoting cut. 

Light from three double windows floods 
the big room with sunshine, picks out gleam 
and glow from pewter and brass decora- 
tions, brings out details in quaint ornaments 
and discloses the coloring of china in the 
cupboard, with its row of high diamond- 
paned doors and the cosy chimney seat 
before it. 

Ancestral old Martha Washington blue 
plates adorn the shelf above the wainscot- 
ing and form a bright color line between 
oaken wainscot and gray stucco walls. 
Corot’s painting of sheep on a blue plaque 
emphasizes the decorative hue of this blue 
and gold room, and its quaintness finds ex- 
pression in an old mirror adorned with a 
painting of Independence Hall, a crane hung 
in the fireplace, a big brass ship’s lantern 
on the floor and a small one on the chimney- 
piece, a sundial that has marked the time of 
centuries, some pewter mugs that rang to 
toasts of a buried age, ancient candlesticks 
that held illumination for the past, a won- 
derful brass bell upon which is engraven 
the Lord’s prayer, and that rang to matins 
in some Old World monastery, and pieces of 
faience, such as the collector cherishes and 
places where they may be honored. 

On the table stands an antique vase of 
blue and white disputing age with the pew- 
ter-rimmed, Dutch-painted china platter 
upon which it rests. 
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One View from Mt. Tremper 


Among the old blue vases that bear their 
wealth of flowers are some of soft matte- 
finished green modern ware. This pottery, 
with its facility for harmonizing with almost 
everything in a bungalow, is extensively 
used in vases, jars and jardinieres for 
flowers about the house. 

A little serving tabie in the dining-room 
was built in the cellar at Thendara and is a 
perfect imitation of the work of Hagan, but 
the Mission table on the porch is the work 
of that master craftsman. 

If the dining-room is a triumph of blue 
and old gold the kitchen is a dainty spot of 
blue and white. Its white walls and cur- 
tains, its blue and white cooking utensils 
and china and dainty furniture do not sug- 
gest such prosaic things as frying and bak- 
ing, but a coal range as well as a gas one 
are present to show that both are done. 

One of the prettiest apartments at Then- 
dara is the spare room, which has cupboards 
built in the wall, oak furniture, and cheery 
pink and white chintz draperies. Case- 
ment windows are covered by sheer white 
cross-barred glass curtains, and this ma- 
terial, or a similar kind decorated with lit- 
tle flowers, is used on all the bedroom win- 
dows in connection with chintz or cretonne. 

The other bedrooms, of which there are 
six—three on the second and four on the 
first floor—have large modern closets built 
in them, but maintain, with the guest room. 
an air of belonging more or less to the past. 

Circassian walnut and lavender chintz 
form the beautiful color scheme of Mrs. 





The Living-Room 
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Holden’s bedroom, while the room occupied 
by Mr. Holden is all in blue draperies with 
old carved mahogany. If the 
quaint dressing-table, with its 
gilt mirror is a joy, the very old 
pineapple design in the carved 
four-poster spells rapture to a 
connoisseur in old mahogany. 

Hand-made chairs in imitation 
of old designs in mahogany, pick 
out vacancies caused by incom- 
plete collections of antiques, but 
so perfectly is hand-wrought fur- 
niture constructed in this modern 
age that it lacks nothing but a 
peculiar lustre which only age 
can give mahogany. 

Quite a contrast to Old Worl«| 
fittings in the principal bedrooms 
are two big, dazzling white mod- 
ern bathrooms, equipped with 
every convenience that your lux- 
ury-loving American insists 
upon with his ablutions. Even 
the roomy cellar has a spacious 
shower bath as well as a laundry, store 
closets and heating plant. 

This cellar is very practical, but its house- 
keeping companion, the icehouse, combines 
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picturesqueness with practicability. It is 
built in the form of a miniature stone house 
and rivals in charm of exterior appearance 
another little house of stone in which Mrs. 
Holden’s little son Edwin amuses himself 
and where he has constructed an engine so 
wonderful that his friends firmly believe it 
will bring about a revolution in the engi- 
neering world. 

Another building welded into a landscape 
of boulder, rock and forest is the garage, 
which has been built with extensive addi- 
tions for cows and horses as well as motors. 
Thendara has its own dairy and enjoys the 
luxury of real cream. 

Out upon this scene of picturesque plenty 
shine the golden windows of the bungalow’s 
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Another Winter View 


living-room and all the little clear-paned 
leaded windows that illuminate the rest ot 
the dwelling. 

Every quaintly paneled door with its ar- 
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One of the Many Water Falls with Which 
the Mountains Abound 
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tistic brass hinges and knobs swings open 
with cheery welcome to a nest of mid-win- 
ter comfort to which one may fly 
for week-end rests or house par- 
ties, and from which one may 
fare forth to enjoy those mid- 
winter sports of the mountains 
that make the blood tingle with 
life, the cheeks glow and the eyes 
sparkle. Is it not an ideal spot? 

Mrs. Holden likes to tell how 
that the only expense of the 
place, so far as building mate- 
rials were concerned, lay in gath- 
ering the stone and wood from 
the mountain. The exquisite 
beauty of Thendara’s coloring 
and finish she attributes to the 
fact that none of the work was 
done by contractors, but by men 
engaged by herself who sought 
out and put together not merely 
materials that would “do,” but 
the sort which would most per- 
fectly express all that was lovely 
in wood and stone and that would harmon- 
ize most sincerely with the canons of true art 
in architecture. Thendara holds many les- 
sons for those who would build bungalows. 






The Boulders Make Wonderful Points of 
Vantage for Visitors 
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OUTDOOR GLEANINGS FOR INTERIOR USE 


NE of my most 
vivid childhood 
memories is the rec- 
ollection of the great 
plumy winter - bou- 
quet on the high 
black mantel shelf in 
my grandmother’s 
sitting-room — fall, 
tawny - hued, feath- 
ery tassels from the 
“ribbon grass” in 
the garden, with 
loose drooping 
heads of rice, and 
spears of bearded 
wheat, and ruddy au- 
tumn leaves. Truly 
effective it was, in spite of the flat, painted 
white china vase, with fluted, gilt-edged 
outstanding ears, in which it was placed. But 
when, on an unhappy day, an innovator tried 
to “paint the lily’ by dyeing some of the 
soft-toned plumy grasses bright green and 
magenta, and weighting others down with 
heavy, impossible alum “dewdrops,” the 
charm of that wonderful “posy” departed. 
Yet the longing to carry with us into the 
gray winter months some talisman of the 
sunny days is strong in every heart; while 
the gleaning of wild treasures for future 
enjoyment adds a zest to one’s autumnal 
rambles. 

Wherever one may be, always among the 
“wildings,” there is something of enduring 
beauty to garner for the winter’s joy. 

On the sea-girt New England coast is the 
dainty march rosemary that makes the salt 
pastures in late summer misty with its tiny 
purple bloom ; and the quaint frosted, gray- 
white fruitage of the bayberry on its knobby 
stem. 

In the South are 
the round, prim, pale 
“Swamp buttons,” 
and _ long -tressed 
golden marsh- 
grasses, and the 
seeds of the black- 
berry-lily, like hard 
shining bramble- 
berries at the branch 
tip where the freck- 
led blossoms grew; 
while out on the 
Western plains the 
soap - weed (low- 
growing yucca) lifts 
its dry, three-lobed 
seed pouches that 
are so strong and 
beautiful in line: 
and there, too, are 
the buck-berries that 
in their first waxen 
whiteness suggest 
the snowberry and 
the mistletoe; and 
the prairie rose with 
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Various Grasses and Gone-to-Seed Flowers in Dull Green Pottery Jars 





By HARRIET JOOR 


its fascinating “hip’—larger than the fruit 
of any rose save the Japanese Rugosa, and 
jewel-like in brilliant coloring. 

Many who delight in the ethereal love- 
liness of dandelion puffs do not realize that 
this loveliness need not be a transient joy, 
but bide with one through the year, The 
secret of their preservation lies in gathering 
the seed-globes when newly blown, before 
a single little parachute has loosened itself 
from the downy mass. When freshly 
plucked, a broom straw should be thrust up 
the hollow stems; then, in drying, the stem 
will wrinkle tightly about the straw and find 
support. If these airy globes are placed in 
a sheltered niche, where sudden gusts of 
wind cannot reach them, they will remain 
intact for months; those here pictured had 
been kept for more than a year. The ex- 
quisite effect of these fairy-like puffs is 
doubly enhanced if they are set in front of 
a mirror. 

The delicate, misty grasses in the low 
round vase beside the dandelion balls, re- 





Dandelion Ghosts, Roadside Grasses, Pussie Willows and Milkweed Pods 
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A veal the possibilities 
of delicacy and 
grace to be found in 
the commonest of 
roadside growths. 
Seeding grasses, or 
those with the faint 
lavender hue of their 
flowering time, have 
always rich decora- 
tive elements, either 
grouped by them- 
selves, as here pic- 
tured, or arranged 
with other wildings. 

The slender wil- 
low “pussies” in the 
tall, cylindrical jar 
were a bit dusty and shabby when photo- 
graphed, having been one of the treasures 
of the studio for more than a year. Pus- 
sies, when gathered, must not be put into 
water, else they will lose their fine silvery 
silken grace and, as the children tersely ex- 
press it, “grow up into cats.” 

The lines of the willow sprays are so 
ornamental and individual that they should 
never be grouped with other things. And 
their long slender habit requires a vase that 
is tall and straight. 

The usually evanescent beauty of the 
milk-weed, like that of the dandelion’s 
globe, may be indefinitely prolonged for 
our delight. The fluffy pods in the big 
gray-blue ginger-jar here pictured had been 
gathered the previous fall. It is necessary 
to glean the pods before they have opened, 
or a single one of the downy tufts set out 
on its airy flight, and they should be placed 
in a receptacle without water, so that they 
mature slowly, while steadily drying. Then 
when the hoary pods split apart, the silken 
fluff, shaking out 
from its cosy nest, 
will remain attached 
by fine filaments. 

There are many 
other attractive 
schemes. In my 
memory is a hand- 
woven basket filled 
with bittersweet and 
the fleecy white 
ghosts of clematis 
blossoms. How well 
the colors blend with 
the rough surface of 
the basket, and how 
reminiscent of the 
autumn roadsides. 

We are too prone 
in our busy lives to 
overlook the things 
near at hand. Hot- 
house roses have 
their place. So-too 
have the wild things 
of the woods and 
fields. 





With the Exception of One “Grown Up” Chair the Furniture Is 
Designed for the Room and Is Very Attractive 





The “House” Side of the Room with Two Interested Inmates. An 
Attendent Who Loves and Understands Children Is Always Present 


THE MOTHER GOOSE PLAYROOM 


HARLES HANSON TOWNE, one of 

our contemporary poets who does not 
have to go back to the past for his inspira- 
tion, wrote not long ago some pathetic lines 
on “The Children in the Corridors”—the 
lonely hotel youngsters living in an adult 
and artificial world where there seemed no 
place for them: 

I have seen children playing in the corridors 

of great hotels — 

Pathetic, lonely little creatures, 

Surrounded by rich velvet curtains and unin- 

terested nurses, 

Trying to play hide-and-seek in the hushed 

hallways, 

Behind shining pillars, as country children play 

behind trees ; 

Or teasing bellboys, for lack of other com- 

panionship, 

As the bellboys hurry about their duties. . . . 

One New York hotel, at all events, has 
recognized the duty of providing for its 
smallest guests; those who cannot frequent 
the drawing-room or the smoking-room or 
the tea-room now have their own special 
playroom set aside for them. 

Naturally the person charged with plan- 
ning and fitting up this place of refuge is a 
woman—Helen Speer. She had found with 
her own children what are the prime requi- 
sites of a room for little folk: it must be 
cheerful, light, airy ; without dust-collecting 
upholstery ; its furniture must be comfort- 
ably proportioned to the small stature of its 
inhabitants — seats low enough, shelves 
within reach; it must be planned for abso- 
lute sanitary, aseptic surgical cleanliness ; 
it must provide entertainment; it must elim- 
inate everything that might prove hurtful. 

When you enter the children’s room at 
the Vanderbilt Hotel, vou note at once a 
window to the east and one to the south. 
Preposterously decorative panels of Mother 
Goose rhymes cover the walls in soft and 
gay colors. The chairs and tables of easily 
washed white enamel, are so low that short 
legs can reach the ground from them, so 


By RODNEY NOYES 


stable that it would be hard to upset them; 
moreover, their odd and pretty shapes are 
rounding—no sharp corners for little heads 
to strike against! You also note a row of 
shelves containing choice picture-books for 
youngsters, from the immortal “Alice” and 
the good old fairy-tales to the modern 
“Goops,” and on to stories for older boys 
and girls. Other shelves are laden with 
jointed dolls, bright-hued balls, comical 
wooden animals, trains of cars and the like. 

Above all you will certainly see “The 
House in the Wood,” “The Home of the 
Three Good Bears,” as it has been variously 
called. You cannot miss it because, if you 
go properly accompanied by one of your 
Youngers and Betters, that small superior 
person will promptly make for it. 

This was originally nothing more than a 
coat closet, but it has had a red gabled roof 
painted above it, a brick foundation painted 
beneath it, and a door-step over which 
youngsters may enter an actual little front 
door. On either side of the door are verit- 
able little windows, through which curly 
heads may be poked, and undeniable little 
curtains that may be drawn over the open- 
ings. There is nothing much inside but a 
bench and—here’s the important, the valu- 
able thing—room for the childish imagina- 
tion toexpand. Was there ever a child who 
did not love a playhouse? 

Let us suppose one too young, too unde- 
veloped, too much the darling little restless 
animal we call a baby to linger here. Quick! 
open that door beyond and introduce him to 
the big sand box. There are quite delight- 
ful toys there, too: wooden windmills and 
block houses, each finishing with a spoke 
that can be thrust into the sand to hold it 
upright. While baby sets up an entire 
Dutch village, or digs and piles miniature 
dunes, and lets them through his dimpled 
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fingers, come back and study the detail of 
the play room. 

Everything in it is washable. The floor 
covering is blue denim, The window cur- 
tains are gray linen, stencilled with decora- 
tive groupings of squares in the bright deep 
blue that gives the keynote to the room. 
Similar gay blue squares checker the seats 
of the squatty white chairs, and adorn the 
high backs of the small settees.. Something 
of the art nouveau, or rather—since they 
are more German than French—the “Se- 
cession” influence, is felt in the forms of 
these pieces. They are varied by a couple 
of reed armchairs and a small reed tea- 
table ; these are painted gray and have gray- 
and-blue cushions. 

Two little girls happen to be using them, 
having taken from the shelf some adorable 
cups and saucers in thickish blue-and-yel- 
low Italian earthenware. They are playing 
hostess and guest with most engaging 
smiles. A small boy rocks vigorously near- 
by in a sort of white-painted wooden seat 
that terminates in a big rooster’s head with 
a fierce red comb—perhaps what is called a 
cock-horse. 

No, this is not a digression; no, indeed! 
Should not those happy mites be counted 
among the most charming decorations of 
the room? 

To return to its inanimate adornments, 
the wall panels of Mother Goose are inter- 
preted by the fantastic art of ultra-modern 
German decoration: fountains, enchanted 
castles, hedges trimmed into marvelous 
forms, trees shaped like balloons, flowers 
dotting them with the regularity of uphol- 
stery tufts, a river of cheerfully impossible 
blue winding through the whole. In this 
setting appear Little Boy Blue, Bo-peep or 
that Mistress Mary whose garden grew 


“silver bells and cockle shells”—precisely 


the kind of crops one would expect in such 
a Never-never Land! 
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The wall spaces above and around these 
large panels are soft gray, and someone who 
loves and understands children has enjoyed 
placing on them here and there some of 
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From the Small China Cupboard It Is a Simple Thing to Select Cups 


The Color Scheme Is Blue, Ivory and Gray. The Painted Panels Are 
Delightfully Impressionistic 











the child’s animal friends. A pouter pigeon 
struts over one door; a swallow flies over 
another ; under one set of shelves is painted 
a kennel with an ingratiating puppy gazing 














and Saucers and Play Tea Party 
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Although a Most Joyous Place, There Is Something Very Reposeful 


About the Room 


out of it; the companion space under the 
other shelves is adorned with a coop, where 
mother hen and chicks are seen peeping 
through at the human chicks outside. 











To the Really Bookish, the “Library” Corner Makes a Constant 


Appeal 








§ aes passing of the hearth as a bulwark 
of family life has often been lamented. 
It is true that, as an item of artistic interest, 
the fireplace cannot be placed at too high a 
value. The lure of the open fire is too old a 
call to be entirely unheard, even above the 
whistling and clanking of the steam rad- 
iator; and yet, in many modern houses, it 
has survived very much after the manner 
of the appendix—not infrequently we wish 
it had not. 

Let us hope that the day will soon come 
when the builder will realize that rank sim- 
plicity is vastly superior to poor ornamenta- 
tion. This has certainly been well demon- 
strated in the “model tenements” of today; 
whereas in the more expensive apartments 
the mantel seems to be the “piéce de re- 
sistance” of the wood-turner’s craft In 
the older houses, however, still linger 
many simpler models in marble, brick and 
wood. The presence of a marble mantel 
in a room immediately decreases the ap- 
pearance of cosiness—it is too pretentious 
and cold—too suggesive of the graveyard. 
Those fortunate people who still can sit 
with their feet on the fender may enhance 
their pleasant prospect by covering the cold, 
relentless marble with a softening coat of 
paint, giving it the appearance of wood. 

Even in houses where this ancient family 
shrine has given place to the steam radi- 
ator, there is hope for improvement. These 
sets of gilded coils needlessly mar the ap- 
pearance of many an otherwise attractive 
room; by a simple device they may be 
transformed into things of beauty: a frame- 
work covering made up of one board across 
the top and an upright at either side form- 
ing an H. If the radiator is not very long, 
the top board may be extended to allow 
space at one side for shelves, for maga- 
zines and newspapers. A curtain on a rod 
will cover the front and allow the heat to 
come through. Although doing the work 
of concealment this drapery should be duly 
considered; it is part of the decorative 
scheme of the room and should harmonize 
in color and texture with the other curtains 
and should be well hung. As a substitute 
for the fireplace, the main idea is warmth: 
therefore cold colors, especially blue, should 
be avoided particularly. Soft golden tints 
with a glint of scarlet will best suggest the 
absent flame; and copper or brass orna- 
ments will add to the glowing effect. Here 
again, the wall above must be part of the 
general scheme. A long Oriental curtain, 
piece of tapestry or silk rug tacked flat and 
reaching to the ceiling or the frieze, will 
give importance to this modern hearth. If 
properly handled, this arrangement may be- 
come no mean substitute for the waning 
flame of bygone domesticity. Let discre- 


tion wait on good sense, or a “stuffy,” over- 
done appearance will result. 


MAKING THE BEST OF IT 


By ESTHER B. McLAUGHLIN 


Tue Passinc Hat-Rack 


S space becomes more and more pre- 

cious, many large pieces of furniture 
that found a comfortable abiding place in 
old houses have been thrust out of the more 
compact modern home. It is the law of the 
survival of the fittest working out in the 
furniture world. Just as soon as the size 
of an object overtops its usefulness, bulk 
must give way to convenience. 

Among the old-time house furnishings, 
the hat-rack was thought to have a lasting 
place. Then, as time went on, halls began 
to shrink so that when the family moved 
out of the old home into new quarters, this 
honorable old standard bearer of hospita!- 
ity was found to be decidedly de trop. 
Much to its dignified amazement, it was un- 
ceremoniously hustled out to the woodshed 
or, sadder still, down the street to the sec- 
ond-hand man; and in its place came all 
sorts of up-starts: dreadful “trees,” hooks 
and those abbreviated racks with mirrors 
in them which hang on the wall. This last 
comer is the best because it combines the 
two necessities: hooks and a mirror; and 
yet it falls short somehow in appearance 
—the hooks are too near the mirror, giving 
a crowded effect. What to do? Separate 
them, of course. They only need to be near 
enough to be used on the same occasion. 

An agreeable-looking hat-rack may easily 
be arranged by hanging a narrow rug or 
decorative curtain flat on the wall and over 
this placing a well-framed mirror large 
enough to see the head and shoulders—a 
long glass is not indispensable here—anc 
on the wall on either side screwing grace- 
ful metal hooks high enough from the floor 
to hang an overcoat. Below the mirror a 
good-looking metal towel-rack will serve 
to hold canes and umbrellas. The outside 
of a closet door may be utilized for this 
purpose, giving a firm foundation for the 
hooks and nails. This arrangement has 
enough of the importance of the old hat- 
rack without being in the way. 


WuHEN A Door Is Not a Door 


a many modern houses and apartments 
the door is often as much of a nuisance 
as a necessity. As long as there are fam- 
ily secrets and other things that need to be 
hid, we must have doors or their equiva- 
lent. Economy of space is the slogan of 


modern building. Convenience of arrange-- 


ment is too often sacrificed to this principle. 
There are many times, however, when the 
ingenuity of woman can correct, to a sur- 
prising degree, the awkwardness of the 
architecture; that is, if the woman cares 
enough and has the real home-making in- 
stinct. Even if she has not this genius, 
perhaps she can follow a guiding hand. 

In a small room crowded with furniture, 
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the closet door swinging out into the room 
is a real offense. To rid themselves of this 
annoyance, many people have taken refuge 
behind the portiére. This fancy name has 
too often been an excuse for hanging a 
long, plain make-shift, Mother Hubbard 
sort of curtain turned over at the top with 
worsted fringe, tassels and other abomina- 
tions attached. 

Now, the curtain-door is a necessity, and 
no necessity needs an excuse. There is no 
reason why a hanging need be made to look 
like a make-shift. It should be part of the 
room, adding its own particular decorative 
note—not one evil covering a worse one. 
Nothing can have a greater influence on a 
room than its draperies. Then, by all 
means, let us make them beautiful, not only 
in texture but in color and placing. The 
curtain-door should be of some rather heavy 
material, such as velvet, heavy linen or cre- 
ton; any hanging of flimsy cloth soon be- 
comes stringy. A curtain long enough to 
fill an entire doorway, is too long to be very 
interesting. It may be relieved in the man- 
ner shown in the picture, that is, by build- 
ing a shelf one-fourth of the way down 
from the top of the closet, having its front 
edges flush with the door-jamb. Beneath 
this a curtain may be hung on a stout brass 
rod about one inch in diameter, held with 
brass rings, so that the curtain will slide 
easily. Above the shelf, the corners of the 
doorway may be given an arched appear- 
ance with small carvings. 

The back wall of the closet which shows 
above the shelf may be covered with a strip 
of heavy gold wall-paper or Japanese mat- 
ting which will form a pleasing background 
for a few ornamental plates and bowls. The 
gold paper is preferable because it gives a 
warm, soft glow like sunlight to the other- 
wise shadowy aperture. 

In choosing a color scheme, you should, 
of course, be governed by the rest of the 
room, particularly the wall-paper and the 
other hangings. In one room of my ac- 
quaintance the woodwork is a creamy white, 
the curtain green velvet harmonizing with 
the plain green cartridge paper on the 
walls, the carvings are antique Chinese— 
black with a touch of gold. The wall back 
of the shelf is covered with heavy Japanese 
gold paper—the same as that on the ceiling 
of the room. The closet contains a sink 
for washing glassware, and is located in the 
corner of a living-room. You can easily 
see that thise arrangement is much more 
sanitary than if the door had been left in 
place. 

Where a closet is not needed to conceal 
things that are unsightly, the door may be 
removed and, if it is not very deep, attrac- 
tive shelves or plate racks may be con- 


‘structed within; or, if the closet is too deep 


for china, it may be used for books. 
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Success witH CUTTINGS 
CUTTING box is one of the most in- 
teresting adjuncts to indoor garden- 

ing. It enables one to root cuttings or slips 
of many kinds of plants and so increase the 
numbers of house plants for permanent use. 
It also enables one to start many things for 
the outdoor gardens. 


\ box six inches deep and of almost any 
size larger than a foot by eighteen inches 
will answer very well for the purpose. Fill 
the bottom with about four inches of sharp 
sand and fit one or more plates of glass 
rather loosely over the top. Then put the 
box in a warm, light situation. A shelf 
near a radiator and window will do. A lit- 
tle bottom heat is helpful, hence it should 
be higher than the radiator or stove. 

Many interesting experiments in rooting 
cuttings can be made with such a box. Ger- 
aniums, Coleus, Begonias, Gloxinias and 
other plants can be multiplied to good 
advantage. 

It is sometimes stated that it makes little 
difference whether slips are cut off just be- 
low a joint or node, or at any place between 
the nodes. I have tried a great many each 
way and am convinced that the percentage 
of success is higher when the cutting is 
made just below the joint to take advan- 
tage of the sturdier tissues there present. 
The general practice of greenhouse men 
points to the same conclusion. 

I found a commercial florist allowing his 
cuttings to wilt and dry at the cut end be- 
fore inserting them in the sand. He said 
he obtained better results by so doing. I 
tried it and found that a short exposure to 
the air after the slips are cut off was ap- 
parently desirable, but that it was not ad- 
visable to leave them exposed twenty-four 
hours in the dry, hot air of a house room. 
The cut tissues begin to heal over when ex- 
posed for a short time and seem to be less 
liable to rot off when placed in the sand of 
the cutting box. 

One of the commonest troubles with be- 
ginners is that of keeping the sand too wet. 
The surface should be dry rather than 
moist, but the rest of the sand should be 
slightly moist. When too wet many of the 
slips rot off. 

The age of the part of the branch used 
for cuttings has much to do with success. 
Good, firm tissue, neither too soft nor too 
hard, is needed. Young branches from win- 
dow plants are generally good. In the case 
of Rose Geraniums, the older, hollow stems 
will seldom take root. If you have some 
Geranium plants stored in the cellar, prune 
them severely, plant thickly in a window 
box in a sunny window and you should 
soon have plenty of good slips available. 
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aL GARDEN:AND-ORCHARD 


By CLARENCE MOORES WEED 


VeitcH Litacs FoR AMERICA 


NOTABLE achievement for Ameri- 

can horticulture has recently been 
brought about through the purchase of the 
world-famous collection of lilacs and other 
plants of the old English nurseries of the 
firm of Veitch and Company by Mr. John 
K. M. L. Farquhar, president of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society. The head- 
quarters of the firm, which had been in ex- 
istence about a century, was in Chelsea with 


The Poet’s Narcissus 


branches in various suburbs of London. 
The present head of the firm is Sir Harry 
J. Veitch, knighted by King George for his 
horticultural achievements. On account of 
his age and his unwillingness to have the 
firm continued by others than the Veitch 
family he decided to sell their great plant 
collections. In recording the sale the Bos- 
ton Transcript says: 

“President Farquhar went to England to 
see what he could bring to this country for 
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At 
the earnest solicitation of Professor Charles 
S. Sargent, director of the Arnold Arbore- 
tum, he purchased the Veitch collection of 


the benefit of American horticulture. 


lilacs. There are between fifty and sixty 
varieties, including the finest hybrids of the 
Victor Lemoine, to which the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society gave the George 
Robert White medal last year, and the best 
of the French and German hybrids. The 
practical value of this collection to this 
country lies in the fact that these plants are 
not grafted, but are on their own roots, in- 
suring plants of a permanent character. 
Professor Sargent has for some years, for 
the benefit of American horticulture, sought 
to have lilacs of this kind disseminated over 
the country, and at his request Mr. Far- 
quhar rooted 6,000 plants from the arbore- 
tum collection. 

President Farquhar not only secured the 
lilac collection, but a large number of plants 
collected by “Chinese” Wilson in his first 
expedition to Thibet, none of which is in 
this country, and which have never been 
grown commercially. He also purchased a 
collection of Japanese yews, which horti- 
culturists declare the best evergreens for 
this climate, and of which the finest ex- 
amples in this country are on the Thayer 
estate in Lancaster. Another purchase was 
of a collection of camellias, which are again 
becoming the fashionable flower. The 
plants will arrive in this country in March 
and will be disseminated to parks, botanical 
gardens and private estates all over the 
country. o 


Tue Poet’s NARCISSUS 


HE Poet’s Narcissus is one of the most 
familiar of the small-crowned narcissi. 
It is also one of the most attractive flowers 
in the genus, and has been a favorite with 
gardeners for many centuries. It is a dis- 
tinct species, known to botanists as Narcis- 
sus poeticus, which is native to the regions 
around the Mediterranean Sea. The exquis- 
ite whiteness of the petals and the base of 
the small crown has for contrast a narrow 
circle of brilliant red on the rim of the 
crown. In England it is often called the 
Pheasant’s Eye Narcissus because of this 
effect. 

The original wild poeticus form is now 
represented by nearly a score of improved 
varieties, of which Ornatus is much the best 
known, as it has been for many years the 
standard sort for forcing and ornamental 
planting. It is larger and earlier than the 
wild type, as well as a little more expensive. 
Prices range from $1 to $1.25 a hundred, 
‘the Ornatus form costing about ten per cent. 
more than the original poeticus. 

An improvement on the Ornatus type has 
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recently been introduced in the variety called 
Almira or King Edward VII, the latter 
name being given preference in most cata- 
logs. This has a large pure white flower 
with the yellow cup margined with scarlet. 
It is as early or nearly as early as Ornatus, 
and is very desirable for forcing. 

Two other early varieties of this group 
are offered in American catalogs. Grandi- 
florus has long been called the Giant Poet's 
Narcissus, because it is the largest of the 
section, reaching a height of nearly twenty 
inches and having a flower twice as large 
as Ornatus. Of late, however, it has had to 
yield to the claims of the new variety, Glory, 
which is even larger. In Grandiflorus the 
yellow cup is suffused with crimson, while 
in Glory it is simply margined with this 
color. Bulbs of Grandiflorus are listed at 
forty cents a dozen and those of Glory at 
one dollar a dozen. 

But even Glory is not allowed undisputed 
possession of its laurels. Another new 
variety, called Cassandra, has almost as 
convincing claims to pre-eminence. It is a 
tall, stately flower with its yellow cup mar- 
gined deeply with red. It is of the same 
season as Glory and the bulbs are listed at 
$2.50 per dozen. 

There are various other types closely re- 
lated to the Poet’s Narcissus which are sel- 
dom offered in America. In Poetarum the 
crown is entirely crimson. In Burbidgei 
the crown is longer and the petals often 
yellowish. In Biflorus there are two or 
more flowers on each stalk and the crown 
is entirely yellow. 

The Poet’s Narcissus is more difficult to 
force indoors successfully than many other 
types. The early-flowering varieties should 
be selected, and these should be given a long 
period for root development under cool, 
favorable conditions. Most amateurs will 
do well to plant in bulb pans and bury out- 
doors. Even when brought in for forcing 
they should be kept in a cool room and 
given plenty of time for growth. Too rapid 
forcing is pretty sure to result in blighted 
flowers. - 


FLOWERS FROM STONES 


ONE of the most interesting types of 
little gardens indoors is that of the 
pebble-water garden, from which blossom- 
ing bulbs arise. Most of us have seen this 
type of miniature garden with the so-called 
Chinese lilies in process of growth, but few 
seem to realize that this is one of the most 
satisfactory ways in which to grow many 
of the spring-flowering bulbs. A combina- 
tion of a growing plant with its roots in 
water and clean white pebbles held by an 
artistic flower jar is likely to prove attrac- 
tive to the most fastidious observer. Many 
of the bulbs may be grown from the first 
in water, while others may be started in soil 
and transferred to the pebbles when they 
show their buds. To do this, it is only 
necessary to wash the roots carefully to get 
them free from soil and then cover them 
with the pebbles, taking care to break the 
roots as little as possible. 

The florists commonly offer, through the 








Crocuses Blossoming in Pebbles 


winter, pans of started bulbs, each shallow 
pot holding about a dozen plants. These 
are excellent for use in such transfers and 
save one the trouble of growing the bulbs 
from the beginning. 

Many sorts of receptacles may be used 
for these displays of blossoming bulbs. 
They should, of course, be simple in outline 
and beautiful in form, with harmonious col- 
oring and little formal decoration. In gen- 
eral, they should be low and broad, and, of 
course, must hold water without leaking. 

The pebbles for filling these receptacles 
may be found at the seaside or lake beach, 
in gravel banks, or at the bird stores and 
Japanese shops. Ordinary bird gravel, sold 
at ten cents a package is excellent, and this 
is the most generally available source for 
getting it. The effect is most attractive 
when the pebbles are white or nearly so, 
and each should not measure more than 
half an inch in diameter, most of them be- 
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The Bird’s Nest Fern 
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ing but about half that size. Two or three 
quarts will serve very well, as the gravel is 
readily washed out after the plant passes, 
and so can be used over and over again. 
The Chinese Lily Narcissus is, of course, 
very easy to grow in pebbles. So, also, is 
the Paper White Narcissus. These can be 
kept in the living-room from the start. One 
can also easily use daffodils, crocuses, tulips 
and hyacinths for this method of display. 
o> 


Tue Brirp’s-Nest FERN 


THE florists have lately revived the use 

of an attractive fern which, in recent 
years at least, has received very little atten- 
tion. It is the Bird’s-nest Fern, a native 
of the Far East that has long been known 
in England and America to a few fern lov- 
ers. The casual observer would scarcely 
think of it as a fern at all, for it looks more 
like a miniature banana plant. There is a 
cluster of thick, broad, smooth-margined 
leaves that rise around a central mossy 
space in such a way that as you look down 
upon the plant the suggestion of a bird’s 
nest seems very appropriate. 

This Bird’s-nest Fern is an attractive 
study in the harmonies of line. Whether 
seen from above or below, the central vein 
of each leaf projects from the flat surface 
in a long prominent rib, raised in a way that 
would show a double triangle in cross-sec- 
tion. This really gives to the midrib the 
effect of three nearly straight lines. From 
each of the side lines a vast number of 
straight veins run out through the blade, 
these veins showing plainly because of the 
depressions between them. The veins end 
in the smooth margins, which give another 
effect of line. The blades are slightly wavy, 
so that the brilliant yellow-green color is 
reflected in varying degrees of light and 
shade. 

This fern is displayed to best advantage 
when growing in a receptacle that empha- 
sizes the effect of line, as in the Midoré 
flower jar shown in the accompanying pic- 
ture. The porous inset is attached to the 
upper rim so that it is easily lifted out at 
any time, making the most desirable type of 
jardiniére for home use. The decoration in 
raised and sunken lines and the air space 
below the jar make an attractive and useful 
combination. -" 


ForRCING THE GLADIOLUS 


HE Gladiolus is one of the most beau- 

tiful and interesting plants for indoor 
forcing. To have the flowers in bloom at 
Easter, one should start the bulbs in De- 
cember. There are several dwarf early- 
flowering forms which are especially suit- 
able for this purpose. The Bride, Blushing 
Bride and Peach Blossom are three of the 
best of these. 

To be successful with the Gladiolus in 
winter, the bulbs must be given a long time 
to develop in a cool soil. They may be 
planted three or four inches apart in boxes 
holding six inches of soil. A temperature 
of-50° at night is warm enough. 

The bulbs are inexpensive, costing but 25 
cents a dozen or $1.50 a hundred. 
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. Get Out Your 
Winter Garden ‘Tools 
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| UTSIDE the ground is frozen—you can’t dig in the dirt. Inside the fire is 
blazing —why don’t you like your garden there? Put the plot on paper, 
ponder the failures of last summer, plan for success in the coming season. 
| Then when the sap begins to run you’ll be ready to get busy with Your Summer 
| ! Garden Tools. Get acquainted with 


: Everyman’s Garden 


a week-by-week feature of THe Country GENTLEMAN; a year-round diary for the man 
| with the small place; a correspondence course in gardening for the over-the-city-line 
man, with fifty-two lessons a year—at less than three cents a week—written by men 
who know how to make things grow. 


CONSIDER THE HEN 


~~ ae oe 





t 4 Stop thinking of poultry in terms of dollar-a-dozen chicken family for you to watch. Week by week he 

f i eggs and forty-cents-a-pound broilers. Be your own pro- will tell you the history of that brood, from the breed- 

1 ducer and middleman. A few square yards in the back ers to the egg, the hatching, rearing the young chicks, 7 

j 4 yard is all you need to start. You are not going into busi- feeding them, doctoring them, bringing them up until 9” 

| ness and don’t require a $10,000 poultry plant. You they begin to lay. You can’t go far wrong on the J” 

merely want to raise eggs and broilers for your table. poultry question with the history of this family Sf 

There’s a chicken expert now planning to start a before you. Pa Cut 

’ If you are Farming a Little Back Yard or Ten Thousand Acres you need Ps Out— 

ra Mail 


, Today 
e Ps THE COUNTRY 
4 GENTLEMAN 


f 


a 
*s Independence Square 
ie Philadelphia, Pa. 
a 
a 
Pa Enclosed please find $1.50 
& Canadian price $2.25. Please send 


| 2, eee 


Five Cents the Copy, of all Newsdealers. $1.50 the Year, by Mail Y 4 ae ee 
° x ~ ry. T Tr ‘ Y Ty fo N EE 

THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY a — 

Independence Square, Philadelphia fo Town —______________ 





f State donate 
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vehicle world— 


wonderful silence of operation— 


& Lang. 





New York, 1800 Broadway 
Cleveland, Supericr Avenue 


THE CAR OF Trt ELECT 


Society's continued preference for the Rauch & Lang Electric has a 
special significance for those about to buy a new car. 
It means that, as in the past, the Rauch & Lang sets the fashion in the 


—that the new Straight Type, Top-Mounted Worm Drive affords a 
remarkable simplicity of power transmission, maximum efficiency, and a 


—that in keeping with this ideal method of propulsion are all the super- 
qualities of design and master-construction implied by the name Rauch 


It is the car of the elect—a car that means pride of ownership. 
Rauch & Lang agents in all principal cities will gladly demonstrate. 


Seating, Controlling, Braking and Top-Mounted Worm-Drive features are exclusive 
with Rauch & Lang cars, and, as well as the design of the car and other details of 


construction, are fully covered by United States patents pending and granted, 
THE RAUCH & LANG CARRIAGE COMPANY, 2237 W. 25TH STREET Clerelond 
| BRANCHES 


















{ Minneapolis, 1207 Harmon Place 
Kansas City, 3501 Main Street 















Select the position from 
which you desire to 
drive, according to the 
number of passengers. 
Controls and brakes 
cally inter- 


| and Selective Dual 


are automati 
| locked by merely turn- 
| ing front seat to natu 
Position required by 

ving conditions. 


see 8 
ge Se 
‘RAG OF QUEE! 
















iow PRINCESS LOUISA 
trol— ax: % ont 
Minas har gee ie ae 
a : For 65 years Rauch & 
Lang have set the stand- 










ard in each successive 
vehicle era. Appoint- 
ment by royalty could 
not imply a greater re- 

rd for perfection than 
To lsedeathip eccerded 
the Rauch & Lang by 
the elect of America. 
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Buy direct from ourfactory. We manufacture hundreds of 
ae styies.. Wire — ae —_ 
Fences for every purpose; Gates, etc. for our 
Catalog and our First Order and Early Buyers’ Special Offer! 


WARD FENCE MFG. CO. 163 Penn St., Decatur, Indiana 


Vick’s .vh:ra Guide 
FOR 1914 IS READY 


Larger and better than ever. Several splendid new 
varieties. For 65 years the leading authority on 
Vegetable, Flower and Farm Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. 
You need it before you decide what kinds to plant. 
Send for your copy today. It is free. 


AMES 18 SONS. Rochester, N. ¥. 
ens ~~~ med The Flower City 





























Landscape Gardening 


A course for Home-makers | 
and Gardeners taught by Prof. | 
Beal of Cornell University. | 

A knowledge of Landscape | 
} Gardening is indispensable to | 
those who would have the | 
pleasantest homes. | 
Over one hundred Home Study | 
Courses under professors in Har- | 
vard, Brown, Cernell and leading | 

| 
| 
| 


ba ~ 






Prov. Brau. colleges, 
260 page catalogue free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dept. H. B., Springfield, Mass. 


| 





















| alogs are best in giving 











THE GARDENER’S 
CALENDAR 




















W HEN the warm south winds begin to 
make bare the spaces on the shel- 
tered slopes and the bluebirds scatter their 
welcome notes through the air the garden 
lover may be excused if his heart beats a 
bit faster and his hands itch for the feel of 
rake and hoe, For 
by these signs he 
knows that the old, 
old promise of seed- 
time and harvest is 
soon to be fulfilled 
again and that he 
can then do his part 
in making the earth 
yield her increase 
for the use and de- 
light of man. So he 
turns to the familiar 
books, bulletins and 
catalogs for guid- 
ance and suggestion 
as to the new sea- 
son’s work, and 
makes fireside plans 
for planting the 
flowers, fruits and 
vegetables selected. 

The greatest helps 
in the making of 
these garden plans 
are the catalogs of 
the seed and plant 
houses. They show the endless possibili- 
ties open to every owner of a bit of land 
in making it productive. Fruits, flowers 
and vegetables are listed in great variety. 
Study the lists carefully, selecting for 
ordering both standard sorts and novelties, 
choosing the former for the main plant- 
ings, but always be willing to try out the 
latter if you expect to keep up with the pro- 
cession. For wonderful new things are be- 
ing introduced every year and every gar- 
dener is likely to find something of greatest 
value for his particular situation. 

Don’t be content with one catalog. Every 
large house has certain 
specialties of which you 
should know. Some cat- 


An Indoor Blossom 


full planting directions, 
others in giving refer- 
ence tables, others show 
the best and truest pic- 
tures, and still others 
give the best advice for 
special localities. You 
can have them all for 
the trouble of sending a 
postal card for each. 
After the catalogs 
come and the plans are 
made, the next thing is 
to order the seeds. Or- 





der early the whole sea- Rose Scale 
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auibiane a cenie 
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iz S| = 
A = j= 
, Your Grounds can be made as Beautiful | 
i cteeneniinintenenl 5 
—| ey . as these. Let Wagner show you how. : 
ai oa re Sy, Six Superb] ; : 
iy s = AGNER PARK Landscape Artists solved the problem of these grounds, co- = 
shel- \ A pence rs’ Z operating with Nature to make beauty where there was none before and to : 
their For 25c ¢,%il! = screen all that is unlovely behind quick-growing trees and curtaining vines = 
mail on = = 
rden > Apap Ry: Bun. ; of perennial beauty. : 
ats a om core Coen, Se sighs 28 F They can do as much for your grounds. No matter where you live or whether Z 
el of "\ 10-cent packet (40 to 50 seeds) each = yours be a great estate or a modest suburban lot, Wagner Plants, planted according zi 
For SSeS SPSNCEn, Ce Se 2 to Wagner Plans will give you the joy of blooming splendor from early spring until = 
» he eee Oe Eeerske cee = frost. They will relieve the bleak monotony of your winter landscape with the bold : 
. edged rose; STIRLING STENT, best = verdure of clustering evergreens. = 
old, glowing salmon-orange; also one = = 
seed. large packet (99 to 100 ray of THE 3 Tell us your problem. We will work it out for you zow and when planting time = 
st 3 beac eect (atin pom tnd. = comes we will ship you the hardy everlastings, the roses and trailing vines, the = 
rede which is absolutely unequaled. With = grasses and shrubs and trees that will be best suited to your particular needs and 
filled eacn ee ee : that will give you the most immediate returns. 
onculture. chased s a = 
A eee HAS SORE Ee. = Our method of packing insures delivery of every plant in perfect condition, ready to 
’ = resume its growth where it was interrupted 
arth Burpee s Annual = when removed from the fertile soil of the 
“ease Known as the leading American seed catalog—this = Wagner Park Nurseries. We will send our 


bright book of 182 pages for 1914is better than ever 
before. Itis mailedfree upon application. Write for 


it today and name House BEAuTIFUL. 
Write today for our illustrated 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. Ao : ; Rit eten Sere: Meee 


Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia you without cost or obligation. 


own experts to plant them if you so order. 





The Wagner Park Nursery 
Company 
Box 758 SIDNEY, OHIO 











HILL’S EVERGREENS 
Make Homes Beautiful 


A little money, wisely invested in 
thrifty evergreens, transforms an or-, 
dinary place into one of rare beauty, | 
taste,elegance. We are specialists, 
not only in growing but planning” 
artistic effects.« Established 56 
years. Largest and choicest selec- 
tion in America. Prices lowest—‘ 
quality considered. Don’t risk fail-' 
ure. Hill's Free Evergreen Book will 
help you, and our expert advice ; 
is free. Write today_for book’ 
illustrated in colors... ~ 


p. nin, nursery co.ine| | PAE PCD & | OSES 2 NEW CASTLE 


o Evergreen Specialists i Roneme et fed actual colo y rose culture. jee 
262 Cedar S cently prin n actual colors. Gives expert advice 
ar Street, Dundee, Ill. to amateur rose grow: Describes our famous hardy 
. en ‘Sp ane ota oat plantin aa a tells 
ow to wt A won and the most 

eo instructive of its kind ublished. FREE: Write today. 

H ot B e d s N oO w a | 4 ; HELLER BROS. COMPANY, Box 216 New Castle, Ind. 

Don’t miss the profit and pleasure of | 
raising early vegetables and flowers in hot 
beds. Get busy! We offer the best Cypress 
Hot Bed Sash in America at bargain prices 


Dealers 
Price $|75 Each charge $3.50 


Sash are extra grade CYPRESS, with tight 

joints— raw linseed oil finish. c 

Write for Free Catalog. Save the dealer’s profits 

on Hot Bed Sash, Cold Frames, Glass and 
Greenhouse Supplies. We guarantee quality 
safe delivery and satisfaction. Catalog and | 
Book on Hot Beds FREE. Write 73 


GORDON-VAN TINE CO. 
5414 Case St., Davenport, la. 
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™ PRACTICAL GARDEN PLANS 


** California Gardens ”’ 

A Book For YourHome _ $2.00 Sent Prepaid 
Handsome, 8 x 11, 164-page cloth-bound authority 
2 “or making. Plans and descriptions suitable 
ard and particular climate. Simple, 

artistle 1c ideas, 25-ft. back yards or country estates 
103 half-tone illustrations. Included are Alpine. 
Colonial, Dutch Bulb Formal, Heath, Iris, Japan- 
ese Flat, Japanese Hill, Japanese Ims, Japanese 
Tea, Natural, Old-Fashioned, Old English, Rose, 
Rock and Water Gardens. ‘A practical working 
anew for every taste and purse. Most effective 
jpettmente of landscapes, garden furniture, etc. 
No experienced landscape gardener needed. Do 
the work yourself. Small expense. Send P. O. 
or Express Money Order today! 
EUGENE 0. MURMANN, 222 Central Ave. 
Glendale, Los Angeles, California 









Have a Beautiful Yard 
and Attractive Home Surroundings 


Flowering trees and shrubs require but little space in the 
yard or lawn and are always the admirat#n of passers- 
by. Among the best are the Aralias, Catalpa, Japan 
Cherry, Cornus, Crabs, Horse Chestnut, Judas, Mag- 
nolias, Thorns, Altheas, Hydrangea, Weigela, Spireas, 
etc. These, in connection with groups of Dwarf Shrub- 
bery, Roses, Grasses and Hardy Herbaceous Plants, 
makea beautifullawn and attractive, homelike surround- 
ings. They can be had at a nominal cost, within the 
reach of everyone. Wecarry everything for the Garden, 
Lawn, Park and Orchard. 60 years of fair dealing has 
put us to the front. 1,200 acres. 46 greenhouses. 
Write today for General Catalog No. 2,192 pages, free. 

TRY US. .We guarantee satisfaction. (77) 


The Storrs & Harrison Co., Box216 Painesville, Ohio 





Beautiful Roses for Every Home 
; Everyone loves roses. You may have 
‘ plenty of them if you will set out 


C.&J. Rose Bushes-The Best Varieties forAmerica 
We have ave caseteny selected 360 variet na cA “ aot beau- 
tiful in the world—especia a e various 
soils and climates of the Waited Sos tes. & J. Rose 
Bushes are .— on their own = a guaranteed 


to grow and 
Special Star Rose » Catalog — Sent Free 
It lists and describes just the varieties you will like, and 
gives much other valuable information on 
A postal card will bring this 
book to you, 


THE CONARD & JONES COMPANY 
Box 129, West Grove, Pa. 


Rose Specialists —- Over 50 Years’ Experience | 
e 
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EARBY was a 
choice little garden 
spot, charmingly reflec- 
tive of Italy. Adjoining 
it, this sun splashed slope 
of green, punctuated here 
andthere byfineold trees. 





Along one side wandered a walk 
of stepping stones enticing you to 
the garden of hardy flowers. 

Now where would you place a 
greenhouse ? 


’Twere unforgivable to en- 
croach on all this with even so at- 


tractive a greenhouse as a U-Bar. 


So on the edge of the hardy gar- 
den we placed it, making a cellar 


| | <3 = 


U-BAR GREENHOUSES 
PIERSON U-BAR CO 


ONE MADISON AVE.. NEW YORK. 
CANADIAN OFFICE, 10 PHILLIPS PLACE. MONTREAL 





a | 


ad -: 
SES 


ae : 


“Ant nigther 


underneath for the boiler and 
work-room and using the other 


half for mushrooms. 















The result is a simple, dignified 
little house in perfect harmony 
with its environs. 

We tell you all this thinking 
perhaps you are one of those who 
want a U-Bar greenhouse, but 
have put off sending to us because 
of being in a quandary about lo- 
cating it. 

We can promptly help you settle 
that. 

There need be no doubt about 
your getting both a practical and 
attractive result. 

Send for our catalog. t 
Or both. 


for us. 


Or send | 


Ss 














On Three Feet Square 


flavor. 
Hills, the Natural Home of the Strawberry. 





CONTINENTAL PLANT CO., 





Strawberries the Year Round ., 
Never Stop, The Wonderful Everbearer # 


Fruits in garden April to November. In barrel, as shown, all year round. Exquisite & 
Heavy bearer. Result of 30 years test of over 5000 varieties inthe North Carolina & 
Our 68rd semi-annual catalogue tells how to & 
grow it to perfection and also all fruits and ornamentals. 


Saves you half on buying. 


211 R. R.St., Kittrell, N. C. 




















STRAWBERRIES 


You can raise big, luscious berries like 
these--big crops of delicious fruit—-on small 
ground spaceif youset out hardy plants from 


Allen’s True-to-Name Varieties 
Plenty for your table and a surplus for 
friends or to sell. Allen’s 1914 Berry 
Book tells how to grow berries and small 
fruits. It also lists Strawberries, Black- §% 
berries, Raspberries, Grapes, Currants, 
ete. Write for this book--sent Free. 


W.F. Allen, 146 Market St., Salisbury,Md- 












a os Rose 


gens as Oaks. Founded 1850 


Dingee roses are always grown on their own roots--and 
are absolutely the best for the amateur planter. Write for 
our **New Guide to Rose Culture”’ for 1914 
~—It’s free. It isn’t a catalog--it’s an educational work on 
ee rose growing. Profusely illustrated; the cover pictures the 


in America. Safe delivery g 70 er 
THE DINGEE & OONARD CO., Box 272, West Grove, Pa. 
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new Charles Dingee rose—best. hardiest, free-blooming rose | 


eee, 


son’s supply and then you will have no in- 
terruptions to the garden operations due to 
waiting for seeds that may not be available, 
even after the waiting period. For the sup- 
ply is often exhausted, and there are few 
more exasperating bits of paper that reach 
the gardener than the enclosure slip which 
states the dealer’s regrets that he is unable 
to supply this or that seed for which you 
sent. 

The most delightful flowers for indoor 
bloom this month are the spring-flowering 
bulbs. They give a foretaste of the joys to 
come outdoors and are especially valued for 
their suggestiveness. Daffodils, tulips, hya- 
cinths, crocuses, and jonquils—all these and 
many others may readily be had for flower 
box and window garden. But do not re- 
strict them to the place where you must 
keep them if they stay in drippy flower pots. 
Transfer them to water-tight flower jars or 
flower boxes and then keep them on desk, 
shelf or table where they can be seen as a 
part of the daily living. 

This transfer is easy to make. Remove 
the started bulbs with their matted roots 
and reset in the new receptacle, filling in the 
empty spaces with soil from garden or pot- 
ting bench. Then keep moderately moist 
and the plants will bloom all right. If you 
have no bulbs rooting in the cellar you can 
buy them ready started at the florists’ shops. 

The increasing sunshine of these days of 
waning winter makes success with annuals 
from seed planted in window-boxes more 
cettain. Two of the most satisfactory an- 
nuals are sweet peas and Japanese morning- 
glories. They may be planted in good gar- 
den soil in portable window-boxes of almost 
any size, but when the plants are up, should 
be protected from cold drafts, especially at 
night. The morning glory seed will ger- 
minate more quickly if soaked for fifteen 
minutes in concentrated sulphuric acid or if 
a notch is filed in a corner of each seed to 
let in moisture. Both these flowers can be 
grown successfully in ordinary flower pots. 
In choosing the sweet pea seed select either 
the winter-flowering varieties or the very 
early ones. Earliest of All is a good one 
for indoor growth. 

On clear winter days, especially when 
there is a snow crust that can be walked on, 
much can be done in reducing damage from 
insect and fungous pests. Look over the 
twigs-ef apple and w ildeeherry trees for the 





Rooted Bulbs for the Flower Box 
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“Hardy Garden Flowers” 


A Guide to the Best Perennials 


HOWS by many pictures how to use 
hardy plants in landscape effects. 
Describes the characteristics and 
gives cultural needs for all the old 
favorites. The tall and stately Fox- 
gloves, the dainty Moss Pink, the glow- 
ing Poppies, the modest Primrose, and 
many others are shown in actual planting. 

“Hardy Garden Flowers” is too ex- 
pensive for general distribution, but if 
you have a garden, or expect to plant 
one soon, we will be glad to send you a 
copy. Tell us about your planting plans 
and we can give you valuable advice 
about the plants you should use. 


BILTMORE NURSERY 
Box 1629 Biltmore, North Carolina 
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What the Motor Mower Saves 


WO trips over a lawn—one to mow and one to roll 
—is sheer waste. The 


COLDWELL 
ROLLER AND MOTOR MOWER 


cuts a clean swath and rolls the turf at the same time. It 
saves the work of two men and three horse mowers. It 
will go anywhere—climbs 25% grades easily. 

Golf Clubs, city park commissioners, the U. S. Government, and owners 
of parks and private estates everywhere have found the Coldwell motor 
mower to be the best and most economical equipment in caring for large 
stretches of lawn. 


Coldwell horse mowers have the patent demountable cutter feature which 
doubles the life of the machine. The Coldwell Imperial is the best built 
and easiest running hand mower made. 
Write for catalogs describing the 150 differ- 
ert styles and sizes of Coldwells, also an 
interesting booklet on the care of lawns. 


Coldwell Lawn Mower Company ty: 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
Philadelphia 


| Grow Your Own Vegetables 


Cut down your living expenses. You'll be astonished how health- 
ful itis to cultivate a garden, and how easy if you use 


Planet Jr Si" 


Adapted to almost all garden uses. Opens furrows, 

plants, covers, and marks next row in one operation. EZ 

FREE An instructive 72-page catalogue. ow 
Send postal for it today. = ye 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1204, Philadelphia “~~ ~~ 
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Prolong their life. 


| CUT FLOWERS Directions and 


material mailed upon receipt of 20 cents, coin. Address, 


Home Decorating Bureau, Station D, Detroit, Michigan 


Forget The Heater 
and Set (Ga 
The Clock ‘4 


Don’t let the heater run you, make 
you arise an hour earlier in a cold room, & 
continuously feed coal into it—and give YR 

it other bothersome attention from morn- &A 


Coldwell 


Imperial 







Chicago 
















ing till night. 
Why not attach a Jewell Heat Control- 
ler to your heating plant and secure any 
temperature desired—day or night—with- 
out attention to drafts, or dampers, your 














Here and There 


“This is what I call adding insult to injury.” 
“What’s the trouble?” “An editor not only re- 
turns my manuscript, but he wants me to subscribe 
for his paper.”—Birmingham Age-Herald. 





@ little coal. 
The Clock 
cok ot y eared 
CONTROLLER 


only duty being to set the clock and occa- 
Attachment 
assuresawarm 
through the ' 
ee night, 
The Jewell Heat Controller is a simple, economicall 
device that abolishes all heating troubles and wor 


sionally put on 
house in the | E 
Visitor—How does the land lie out this way? 
Native—It ain’t the land—it’s the land agents.— 
Philadelphia Record. 
ries—a device that never allows coal to wasted, 

















prevents the house becoming overheated or under- 
heated—a device that, in fact, acts as an efficient 
servant or janitor, continuously taking care of the 
furnace to suit your wishes regardless of outside 
temperature, 

To double your heating comfort, to release you from 
heater slavery, to cut down your fuel bill—install the 

Jewel.” Works equally well with any heating system. 


Send for Facts, Figures, Booklets —FREE 


and we'll: tell you where in your town you may see 
the “Jewell” in operation, also give you the name 
of dealer. Write today and learn how to forget the 
heater and its troubles. 


Jewell Mfg. Co., 35 Green St., Auburn, N. Y. 








First Grad—My wife’s gone to the West Indies. 
Second Grad—Jamaica? First Grad—No. She 
wanted to go.—Orange Peel. 

“These collapsible opera hats are a great con- 
venience.” “So?” “Yes; you have no idea how 
much room they save in a flat.”—Lowisville Cour- 
ter-J ournal, 

Postman—Bad luck, Mr. Doolan! MHere’s a 
black-edged letter for you. Mr..Doolan—It’s me 
poor brother Pat dead. O’id know his handwritin’ 
anywhere !—Liverpool Mercury. 


Mrs. Johnson—Jes’ hide youah money in a 
Bible, Mis’ Jackson. Nobody evah looks in a 
Bible, you know. Mrs. Jackson (with a gasp)— 
Oh, Lawd! I’d lose it suah! Mah ole man’s ve’y 
religious an’ reads de Bible twice a day.—Puck. 


Mrs. Ryan—They do be afther sayin’ that old 
man Kelly has got locomothor ataxy. Mrs. Mur- 
phy—Well, he’s got the money to run wan av 
thim if he wants ter, but I’d rayther have a good 
horse anny day.—Magazine of Fun. 
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shiny masses of tent caterpillar eggs, and 
cut off and burn them. You will thus save 
the trouble of destroying many unsightly 
tents in May, for most of these egg masses 
have a hundred or more little caterpillars 
inside. Look also for the winter nests of 
the brown-tail moth on the twigs, and the 
yellowish egg-masses of the gypsy moth on 
the bark of many sorts of trees. The for- 
mer should be cut off and burned, but the 
latter must be treated to a few drops of 
creosote mixture which will penetrate the 
mass and destroy the hundreds of eggs. 
This is a good month to make a thorough 
examination of all woody trees and shrubs 
for scale insects. These are tiny creatures 
that suck the sap through the bark and re- 
main on it in varying forms of scales. Rose 
bushes are commonly infested with the whit- 
ish rose scale. The older badly infested 
stems should be cut out and burned and the 
younger growth sprayed with a lime-sul- 
| phur solution. Apple, pear, balm of Gilead 
Ww wait for years and years for the planting Pines. You should surely buy some of these Pines and other trees are likely to show the char- 


around your residence to grow up suffi- this season. ict] we j : 4 
ciently to really add to its attractiveness, When it comes to Lindens, Maples, Catalpas, and acteristic oyster shell scale, looking like ; 


when you can, for a_ surprisingly little Pin Oaks, specimens such as ours we honestly be- ini T a 
more money, buy your Nursery Stock that’s already lieve are not to be found anywhere else in woudl of miniature § wd oF brown oyster shells scat 


one = og it yen con heey eg a : pleasing _ = Fagg = —— development. Hun- tered over the bark. Scrape the bark and 
result, like the case shown above, for instance. dreds o 1em, cf) eet spread. E t : 

Rage A plants for a? — we have. Rogge aad has ag root a. Most of oe aaemaninned : apply lime-sulphur. Pear, peach, plum, 
the choicer kinds. Dwar evergreens in goodly several times. They save you t to fift ars. j 

henge gg ¥ ee, “Ye gy — for — If ounaiiie. aeams ion nae oak : quince, apple and other trees and shrubs 
in fact, of all sizes, from inches up to 25 feet. what you need. Order early. Pl ly. i i i 

ee 6 ot tm, Soe Ee oe ee. pL er early ant early. Get are commonly infested with the deadly San 
José scale without your knowing it. Look 
at the bark carefully. If it seems to have 


ISAAC HICKS & SON a grayish crust on it, scrape a bit with a 


WESTBURY. LONG ISLAND knife.. If the crust scrapes up, you are 
pretty sure to have this pest. Then prune 


the trees back severely, scrape the coarser 
bark and spray thoroughly with lime-sul- 
phur. ‘ 

It is not worth while for the average ama- 
teur to prepare his own lime-sulphur solu- 


« tion. Buy a quart or a gallon at the paint 
&y l n Cc e ] 8$ 4. 7 or hardware store or send to the seed houses 














for it. 

The firm of Peter Henderson & Co. was founded in 1847 and the 67 This is a good time to start an anti-black- 
years of successful seed-raising and selling that is behind every package of knot campaign. This fungous disease flour- 
Henderson’s seeds must and does make them the best that it is possible to ishes untouched in too many communities, 
buy. In your grandfather’s day, Henderson’s was the standard by which preventing the growth of plums and cher- 
other seeds were judged and the same condition exists in 1914. Our methods ries. Begin by cutting and burning — 
of seed-testing which were the best three generations ago have been improved knot on your own land and adjacent roads 


or commons. Then enlist the interest of 


upon from year to year and are today still the best. : L 
P y 7 ‘i others. If you are in a rural region get the 


The unknown quantity in your garden is the quality of the seeds you ‘school children at work. Clean out the pest 
plant, and you cannot be too careful in seeing that you obtain the best pro- and follow it up with a planting program 
curable. The most critical of all planters in the choice of their seeds are for cherries and plums. 
market-gardeners or truck-farmers. Perhaps the best endorsement of the This is also the month for starting the 


quality of Henderson’s seeds is the fact that Peter Henderson & Co. supply 
a larger number of professional growers than any two seed-houses in the 
world. The very existence of these men depends upon their 
receiving the best quality of seeds. That Peter Henderson 
& Co. are easily preeminent in the professional growing field 
is the best endorsement of Henderson’s seeds that can be 
given. Henderson’s seeds are tested seeds. 


Special Offer 


Our 1914 catalogue, “Everything for the Garden,” a book of 208 
pages, over 800 illustrations, 14 color plates, etc., will be mailed on 
receipt of 10 cents. In addition, we will send without extra charge, 
the new “Henderson Garden Plans,” and our collection of 6 Hender- 
son Specialties, in a coupon envelope which will be accepted as 25 
cents on any order of one dollar or over. 


Peter Henderson & Co. 


35-37 Cortlandt Street New York 


hotbeds and coldframes. 
Your Congressman will 
send free on application 
an excellent far- 
mer’s bulletin upon the 
subject. 

Since the San José 
scale has become a dan- 
gerous pest, there has 
risen a very general sen- 
timent in favor of scrap- 
ing the bark from fruit 
and shade trees. In some 
of the eastern states this 
has become a fad, and so 
many people are going 
beyond the safety line in 

[ere it that official warning 
Caterpillar Eggs has been issued. 
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New Flowers 
you will wish to try will be 
found in its pages. 

New Vegetables 
you will want in your garden are 
there also. 

Cultural instructions for growing 
everything worth growing, by well- 
known experts, will make gardening 
easy even for the novice. 

Over a thousand photographic il- 
lustrations and 10 color and duotone 
piates. 

Mailed free tu anyone mentioning this publication. 





DREER'S ORCHID-FLOWERED| 
SWEET PEAS—the finest of all with im- 


mense wavy flowers in spays of 3 and 4 

blossoms each. Just as easy to grow as the com- 

mon sorts. Our mixture contains a full range of 

colors. 10 cents per packet—20 cents per ounce—-60 cents per’ 
1-4pound. GARDEN BOOK FREE WITH EACH ORDER. 


714 CHESTNUT ST. PH 
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KEASBEY & MATTISON CO., Factors 
Dept. L, Ambler, Pa. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities of the United States 





Stable on Private Estate, Newport,R.I. Reproduced from an Artist’s Drawing. 


ASBESTOS “CENTURY” SHINGLES 


“‘ The Roof that Outlives the Building ”’ 


OUR problem in building or repairing is to get de- 
pendable material—Roofing, for instance. 

Asbestos “Century” Shingles are made of Portland 
Cement and Asbestos fibre, by the patented “Century” 
process, which insures uniform texture, strength and 
durability. Roofing that you can depend on. 


We make it our business to see that these Shingles are 
handled by roofers competent to lay a good roof as it 
ought to be laid. Write us for their names, and Booklet, 
“Roofing: a Practical Talk.” 














“The knowledge that age improves archi- 
tecture as well as wine is not new, but the 
realization that the improvement is due to the 
texture of the surfaces and the softening of 
the rigid lines is recent and has not yet by 
any means become general.’’ 


—Extract from Aymar Embury’s interesting 
and instructive work, ‘‘One Hundred Country 
Homes’’—A book that every House Beautiful 
subscriber should own. 


































AT SMALL COST you can have an abso- 
‘ lutely reliable, independent water 
service of your own, BUILT ESPECIALLY for 
{ homes where city service cannot be had. 
By simply turning a tap you get running water 
y under strong pressure, wherever you want it, indoors 
or outdoors, INCLUDING DEPENDABLE FIRE PROTESTIC. 


— 











COMES TO YOU READY TO START. So simple you can install 
it yourself. Does away-with troubl ted tank and 
freezing pi 3 or witn the leaky attic tank. Heavy steel 
plate is located in basement or buried in the ground. 
Sold Under Our Written Guarantee, at a Low Price 
Engineering Service Free. — Write for Circulars, 








Other Kewanee Private utilitiesare 
KewaneeElectric LightingPlants 
[ scicmecsurtag Pompe | 
- surin 
Home Power Plants 
Wind Mill Pumps 
Sewage Disp>2sai Plants 
_,\ Baitena on any Kewanee Utility | 
: KEWANEE WATER SUPPLY CO. 
¢ 
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A Lovely New Rose 
called “Hadley” 


OR its ancestors, Hadley 

can boast of Liberty, Gen- 

eral MacArthur and Rich- 
mond; each a favorite among 
rose lovers. The buds are of 
exceptional beauty. Asa blown 
flower, Hadley loses none of 
its regality. The color is a 
deep velvety crimson. Its fra- 
grance is only excelled by 
American Beauty. 

For greenhouse growing it 
has proven itself to be an all- 
year-round forcing variety and 
for outside use, its parentage 
should mean that Hadley will 
be one of the finest. 

Then there is Killarney Bril- 
liant—the one that has at- 
tracted so much attention. You 
surely ought to have some 
plants of it. The very name 


Killarney tells you its ancestry 
to be an enviable one. Surely 
no indoor garden can be quite 
complete without either of 
these welcome arrivals. 

The various tried and true 
varieties of roses, carnations 
and ’mums— (the kind that 
you can depend on being satis- 
factory) we also have in pot 
grown Satisfaction Plants. 

Bedding Roses for your out- 
door garden—is another thing 
to remember you can get at 
Cromwell Garden. You might 
also add to your memo, peren- 
nials and bedding plants. 

The catalog shows numerous 
original photographic repro- 
ductions. 

Send your name for one of 
the first copies off the press. 


AN.PIERSON INC. 


CROMVELL 


CROMWELL CONN 


GARDENS 
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A Kitchen with BE Ade! 


A California architect who builds houses of rare convenience, asked us whether 
we could combine in one spot 


1—The necessary Roomy Cupboard By uniting all three we saved fully 20% 

2—The Big Spacious Work Table of the floor space necessary in most 

3—The labor saving convenience of the kitchens and saved half the walking. We 
Famous Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet. called the combination 


ime PANTRISA ZT Ce 


For three years, through a branch office in Cleve- The Pantryette is shipped ready to be set in 
and, Ohio, we have perfected the Pantryette through and be finished with the wood work. It should be 
practical suggestions of users. The Pantryette is included in your plans and specifications. 
used there in hundreds of new homes and is giving 
great satisfaction. 

It is now made in Sectional Units, which can be 
combined to any size, to fit palatial homes or small 
bungalows, giving each the exact convenience needed 
at a price in keeping with the cost of the house. 

A kitchen equipped with the Pantryette is complete 
in every detail and is surprisingly convenient. 


THE HOOSIER MFG. CO. - 


142 Hittszporo Roap NEW CASTLE 


Send for Descriptive Book—Kitchen Efficiency. 





This Pantryette is covered by the same absolute 
guarantee that stands back of the 700 
Hoosier Kitchen Cabinets now in use. 











BUILDER DEPT. 


INDIANA 


























AN ILLUSTRATION FROM BY-PATHS IN COLLECTING 


i Present subscribers to The House Beautiful may secure the book 
Price $2.40. Postage 16 cts. sending one new yearly subscription ($3.00) and only $1.00 additional. 


Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York City 





















































[N order to meet more fully the 

needs of its readers, THE House 
BEAUTIFUL has instituted a depart- 
ment of questions and answers along 
all lines of garden and orchard ac- 
tivities. Questions received will be 
promptly answered if addressed to the 


GARDEN EDIToR 
THe House BEAUTIFUL 
New York City 











C. M. H—AIl the larger seed houses offer spe- 
cial grass seed for shady places, as north of build- 
ings and under trees. Get the soil in good condi- 
tion, rake in a dressing of agricultural lime and 
sow the seed as early in spring as the ground can 
be worked. Thomas Phosphate powder or fine 
basic slag is helpful in connection with the lime 
in making a good lawn. 

The presence of moss indicates a sour soil, due 
to lack of air and sunshine. A liberal dressing 
of lime and a thorough working over by spade 
or plow will help to put it in condition. After 
it is seeded down it will be desirable to sow a 
little lime on every year. 


Mrs. F. N. F.—I should not expect English 
walnuts to thrive where cherries winter-kill. Ask 
your state experiment station if any useful nut- 
bearing trees have proven hardy in South Dakota. 


Mrs. J. J. B—The Japanese Wistaria is a splen- 
did ornamental vine. On well-grown specimens 
the flower clusters reach a length of three feet. 
They are light purple. The plant does well ona 
porch or pergola. This species is offered by most 
of the larger nurseries, at prices varying from 25 
cents to $2. 


L. N. S—The Boltonia is a very attractive 
plant to mass in the border with hardy asters, 
especially the tall New England Asters. There 
are two species, the white or pink one called by 
the botanists asteroides, and the lilac one called 
latisquama. These delight in a rich, moist soil 
with full exposure to sunshine, and furnish a 
great show of beautiful flowers in late summer 
and early autumn. Plants are offered in most 
nursery catalogs. 


L. W. C.— There are many interesting books 
and bulletins on the 
subject of school gar- 
dening. Ask your con- 
gressman to send you 
the Department of Ag- 
riculture bulletins on 
the subject. Apply to 
the School Garden As- 
sociation of America, 
sor Fifth Avenue, New 
York, for the interest- 
ing Second Annual Re- 
port. Among the use- 
ful books on the sub- 
ject are Gardens and 
Their Meaning (Ginn 
& Co.), Little Gardens 
for Boys and Girls 
(Houghton - Mifflin 
Co.), Among School 
Gardens (Sage Foun- 
dation), The School 
Garden Book (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons). 





Boltonia 
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UNDERFEED is the great- 
est word in the economy of 
heating, because all-time com- 
fortis assured at /eastcost. Over 
25,000 satisfied Users KNOW 


that the Underfeed has actually cu¢ their 
coal bills in two and in some cases, even 
in three. Clean, even, 
adequate heat with Jeast 
attention is an Underfeed cer- 
tainty. 
Thousands have given cheer- 
ful testimony of Underfeed ap- 
preciation. 


Write TODAY for FREE Book- 
let, which fully describes 
pecx-Willi 
reck’ Wliamson 
U d rfeed FURNACES 
nade BOILERS 
Fuel Saving Mr. John P.O’Neil, — 
Logan Square Sta., Chicago Post- 
office: “‘No more topfeeds for me. 
Saved about $30 last year.” 
Consumes Gases Mr.J.A.Staples, 
Topeka, Kansas: ‘“‘Underfeed Boiler 
mekes good. Consumes smokeand 
gases as they pass through live 
coals.” 
Prevents Waste Mr. C. C. White. 
Garret, Ind.: “Have only emptied 
ashes twice ina year. I burn them 
up.” 
Ease of Operation Mr. Walt N. Post, Commerce, Mo.: 
“The easiest furnace to operate I ever 
saw. Wife hasno trouble when I’m away.” 
Seating Worth Mr. J. T. Johnston, Freeport. Ill. 
(Rural Route No.6): “‘Thisisourseventhwinter. Un- 
derfeed does as well as when first putin. My mother, 
mother-in-law, brother, and sister all did away with top- 
feeds and have Underfeed.”’ 

The Underfeed saves $2 to $3 a ton oncoal, burning 
cheaper grades of hard or soft coal—slack, pea or buck- 
wheat sizes. All fire zs on top—close to heating surfaces, 
which are thus kept free from heat-retarding soot. 

Send rough sketch or blue print of your floors and base- 
ment and we wiil forward FREE Heating Plans and esti- 


mates of cost. Use Coupon for FREE Warm Air Furnace 
or Steam and Hot Water Book and fac-simile testimonials, 


THE 357 W. Fifth St, 
peck—WILLIAMSON CO. cincinnati, 0. 
Send me—FREE— 

(Indicate by X_ Book 
Underfee ay heey a you desire) 
Name 
Address 
Name of my dealer. 


























The DIGNITY and BEAUTY of 


rOUR DOORS 





RED GUM door inlaid with holly and ebony, by 
American Compound Door Co., Chicago. 





is assured if you insist that they 
be made (by good workmen) of 





(AMERICA’S FINEST HARDWOOD) 


A door has a much higher 
purpose than merely to fill a 
wall opening, insure privacy and 
stop draughts. 

A door is foked at even more 
than a wall. A door does not 
appeal for attention—it commands 
it. A door is one of the most 
vital factors in your whole in- 
terior scheme. 

Your doors are just as definite 
a gauge of character as is your 
furniture. 

Properly regarded, doors ARE 
furniture. 

RED GUM veneers offer you artistic 


latitude nototherwise possibleexceptin woods 
costing from 10 to 15 times as much. 


Write the undersigned for more infor- 
mation about RED GUM —for interior 
trim as well as for doors and furniture. 
Ask us for samples—ask us for advice — 
ask us for Wood Facts of value to YOU, 
whatever your plans may be. “Do it now.” 


GUM LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


910 Bank of Commerce Building, Memphis, Tennessee 





























Advertising and History 


Advertising is a very important part of the world’s literature. It is the chronicle of 
progress in invention and manufacture. 


Posterity will probably get a more intimate understanding of our tastes, pursuits and 
way of living generally from our advertising than from any other source. 


Today we learn through advertising new methods of work, new comforts, new pleasures, 
new economies. In fact, practically everything new is first heralded to the world through 
advertising. One must read advertising to keep abreast with the times. 


The Advertising Manager 
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POSITIVE CAP 
ATTACH MENT 






Find Out Why 
Kelsey Heat Excels 


IND out why the Kelsey Warm Air | tionable radiators; and how it furnishes 
Generator can heat any room, or all the | large volumes of warm, fresh air, instead 
rooms, during any weather, no matter of reheating the same stagnant air over and 
| 
| 
| 








how hard, or from which way the wind over again. oS, P ' 
blows. Find out how simple is its installation and 


It solves the problem of securing ample how reasonable its price, considering its 
ventilation without draught; combined with multiple accomplishments. 
an abundance of delightful, agreeable heat, Write to us. We will send you a booklet 
containing a healthy amount of moisture. and give you further facts and the name of 

Find out why The Kelsey is more eco- | the Kelsey Dealer in your vicinity. a 
nomical than either steam or water heating. | The Kelsey is an economizer and a eS 

Find out how it does away with objec- healthizer. 
Dealers 5 
in All New York 3 
Principal 103 H 

snetp Park Ave. 


a WARM AIR GENERATOR 
305 James Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Cement Coated Houses Should be Waterproofed 


To prevent streakiness 
_ and discoloration 





TT - 


The seepage of rain water 
and melted snow into the coat- 
ing, is the cause of unsightly 
streakiness and discoloration. 


This seepage makes cement 
coatings disintegrate and 
crumble off the wall. In Summer the 
coating is saturated one day and dried 
the next. In Winter it is frozen at night 
and thawed during the day. 








The Perfect Waterproofing Compound 
“4 > > 7 ve 
By waterproofing the cement, you can Was used for waterproofing the cement stucco coating on the hand- 


yrevent the disintevra 4 a 1m some country residence of Mortimer L. Schiff, at Oyster Bay, L. i., 
J fo) tion that de stroys N.Y. (Shown herewith.) It is used in hundreds alaomeans 


and the discoloration that disficures coated homes. You can use it on yours, not only for the cement 
D ve coating, but for any place, basement, roof, etc., where cement is 
likely to be attached by dampness or water. 


Write for special book on water- ‘ ‘ 
-eresit waterproofs thoroughly and permanently. It has no odor. 
proofing cement coated houses. It does not discolor. It is easily mixed to get the right results. 


CERESIT WATERPROOFING COMPANY 


952 Westminster Building, Chicago 


FACTORIES—Chicago Unna, Germany London Paris Vienna Warsaw 
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S. M. A—The best sour cherry for home use 
or market in most northern states is the Mont- 
morency. The tree grows rapidly, has few ene- 
mies, is hardy and bears early and abundantly, 
The fruit is of good size and quality and finds a 
ready market. The oxheart cherries are slower 
to come into bearing than the Morello and Mont- 
morency types. The English Morello is com- 
monly recommended in the catalogs, but do not 
plant many trees unless you are sure you want 
the fruit or can find a market for it. This 
variety is later and much less desirable than 
Montmorency. 


Mrs. F. A. 
A—To grow 
straw berries 
successfully in 
Northern 
New England 
it is especially 
necessary to 
get rid of all 
witch grass 
roots before 
planting. If 
any roots are 
present they 
penetrate in 
all directions 
and soon ruin 
the bed. An- 
other requisite is that the site chosen should 
be fairly level. A few years ago I started a 
plantation on a gentle slope that received the 
wash from higher up and never got even a fair 
stand of strawberry plants. Some parts of North- 
ern New England are too frosty for the usual 
strawberries. The fall-bearing sorts are prom- 
ising for such localities. If the first crop of 
blossoms is killed a new set will soon appear and 
yield fruit later in the summer. 

B. F. P.—I should investigate carefully before 
I bought a farm a mile and a half from rural 
delivery. Even for a summer home it may be 
too isolated for comfort and for a year-around 
place there would be many questions to consider. 
Find out why the recent occupants left. 


M. H—The McIntosh Apple is one of the best 
varieties for home use or market. With good 
culture and adequate spraying it produces beau- 
tiful apples of finest quality. Without good care, 
however, it is subject to scab and other ills. 

J. S. R—When a rose bush sends up branches 
that do not blossom it is a sign it was not planted 
deep enough. Most rose bushes are budded on 
stocks of another variety that is worthless for 
flowers. This budding is done just above the 
root and below the place where the stem branches. 
If the stock part is not deeply buried in the soil 
it is liable to send up suckers that grow so vigor- 
ously that the growth of the flowering branches 
is checked. Consequently, the bushes should be 
planted so deep that the base of'the stem is buried 
in four or five inches of soil. 





Oxheart Cherries 
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MacIntosh—One of the Best Dessert Apples 
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AND PIAZZAS 
[DEAL Combination of Blind 


and Awning for town and 
country houses. More ar- 
tistic and durable than 
unsightly fabric awnings. 
—s Very easily operated; slats 
= “@” open and close to admit 
2AM) air yet exclude sun rays; 
7 can be pulled up out of 
e sight if desired. Add 
‘¢ unique architectural dis- 
tinction to a house. 


For illustrated booklet 
specify “‘Venetian 2” 


¢ ° 
ee Jas.G.WilsonMfg.Co. 
3-5-7 West 29th Street, New York 
Patentee and Manufacturer of 
Inside and Outside Venetians, 
Piazza, Porch and_ Veranda 
Venetians, Rolling Partitions, 
Rolling Steel Shutters, Burg- 
v, lar and Fireproof Steel Cur- 
tains, Hygienic _Wardrobes, 
Wood Block Floors. 








GARDEN 
WOODWORK 
CATALOGUE 


200 Designs and Plans, Lattices, 

Trellises, Pergolas, Sleeping 

Porches, Art-Portable Houses, 

Fresh Air Camps and Novelties. 
Write on business stationery 
Enclose 4c stamps for postage 

S The Mathews Mfg. Co. 
910 Williamson Bldg. 

Cleveland, O. 














| SEE PAGE IX FOR 
BOUND VOLUME OFFER 




















A Typical Cr rs 


What We Will Send You 
for 2! 25 Ce Cents— 


a Prong new book, “Craftsman Houses,” by Gustav Stickley 
giving selected model plans, sketches, interiors and details of of real 
ag home 


s—122 illustrations in all. 








2. The 1 e Annual Home Decoration Number of 
THE’ AWN SMAN-—a golden treasury of the newest things 
for the homelover. 


3. The help of THE CRAFTSMAN Architects in eclesting the | 


most suitable model house plans for a prospective new 
4. A detailed answer to any specific question dealing with build- 
ing, interior decoration, furnishing, gardening, real estate, country 
problems, schools, or arts and crafts. 


THE CRAFTSMAN Dept E Craftsman 
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Why be Embarrassed? 


"No ‘Geemmealile sound. of rushing water 
comes from the bathroom in which 
i » has been properly installed a 

i 


SIWELCLO 


Noiseless “52°? Closet 











This closet was designed first of all to be 
noiseless, yet no sanitary feature has been 
neglected; it rinses perfectly, has a deep 
water seal preventing the escape of sewer 
gas, and complies in every par- 
ticular with the health code of 
your city. 
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Booklet S11, ‘‘Bathrooms of Character,” 





gives interesting information about the Siwelclo and 
other Trenton Potteries Co. products, all of which are 
made of solid Porcelain or Vitreous China. We will 
gladly send you a copy if requested. 













The Trenton Potteries Co. 
Trenton, New Jersey, U. S. A. 


The largest manufacturers _ cantons 
pottery in the U. S. ¢ 
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AN ILLUSTRATION FROM BY-PATHS IN COLLECTING 


: Present subscribers to The House Beautiful may secure the book by 
Price $2.40. Postage 16 cts. pone one new yearly subscription ($3.00) and only $1.00 addition 


Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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MOTORING ON THE EAST COAST 
OF FLORIDA 


f i ery- is something about the Florida 
East Coast—something in the languid, 
enervating atmosphere, or the bright sun- 
shine, or the great romantic white moon 
and stars in the evening, or perhaps it is 
the scenery itself which makes that land 
seem like some country off on another 
planet. I have visited the East Coast a 
number of winters and each successive sea- 
son liked it better. It is a country of beau- 
tiful scenery, some wonderful homes, and 
palatial hotels. 

The popularity of the East Coast is in a 
large measure due to the automobile. 
There are numerous good shell roads on 
the peninsula and plenty of soft, sandy, bad 
ones. Florida can boast a couple of the 
most wonderful beaches in the world— 
Pablo, near Jacksonville, and Ormond-Day- 
tona. The latter, of course, is the more 
famous and finer of the two. It was here 
upon these sands, hard as adamant, that the 
fastest speed ever made in an automobile 
was recorded. I can look back a few years 
to the days when Ormond was in its hey 
day—when it gained its reputation of be- 
ing the fastest course in the world. .Twen- 
ty odd miles of beach—more than an eighth 
of a mile wide, in some places—it saw some 
wonderfully sensational races in by-gone 
days when such drivers as Oldfield, Bur- 
man, De Palma, Wm. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., 
Bruce-Brown, Hemery, Lancia, Demogeot 
and Cedrino drove there. Upon a measured 
mile on this course in 1910, Burman drove 
a mile in 25 2-5 seconds in his Blitzen Benz; 
a kilometer in 15 4-5 seconds and 2 miles 
in slightly more than 51 seconds. 

But aside from this great speed course 
and the one at Pablo Beach where Disbrow 
broke numerous long-distance records, 


Florida is in certain sections a motorists’ 
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een Daytona and New Smyrna 


By FRED J. WAGNER 





Motor Boats on Lake Worth, Palm Beach 


Paradise. Each winter many Northern 
people ship their cars to Jacksonville, thence 
to St. Augustine, Ormond, Daytona, Palm 
Beach, Miami, as well as some resorts on 
the West Coast. The Florida East Coast 
Railway system, developed by the late 
Henry M. Flagler, brought this section of 
the country into prominence as a winter 
vacation ground. Palm Beach at this sea- 
son of the year sees the social whirl at its 
height ; Ormond, considerably less ostenta- 
tious and quieter, is a delightful place to 
rest. Bathing in the ocean and motorboat- 
ing and canoeing on the Halifax River are 
delightful sorts of recreation. 

St. Augustine, noted for its quaint spots, 
its old city gates and a couple of good ho- 
tels, attracts nearly every East Coast vis- 
itor, while of the southermost resorts, Mi- 
ami is an ideal spot for fishing. From here 
many tourists go down over the Florida 
East Coast extension to Key West—“Amer- 
ica’s Gibraltar.” Aside from the Panama 
Canal, this is probably one of the most 
wonderful pieces of engineering in the 
world. Hundreds of miles of railroad 
strung over concrete causeways and islands 
make the traveller marvel when he sees it. 
From Key West many people make the trip 
to Havana by boat and thence to other sec- 
tions of the West Indies. 

The road from Jacksonville, via St. 
Augustine to Ormond, a distance of some 
125 miles, can be covered by automobile, 
but the road is by no means ideal. It is 


> 








The Semi-Tropical River Near Ormond 


through dense forests and over sandy trails 
that frequently try the patience of the 
driver. The continuous turning and twist- 
ing of the steering wheel, the numerous 
gear shifts required, are highly fatiguing. 
Tall yellow pines, scrub oak and thousands 
of palmetto trees form somewhat dismal 
scenery to the motorist going through this 
section. 

Upon reaching St. Augustine, whether 
you know it or not, you will probably be 
informed that it is the oldest city in the 
United States, having been founded by a 
Spaniard named Menéndez three and a half 
centuries ago. A-peculiar thing about the 
town is that it has remained while all of 
the earlier settlements have practically dis- 
appeared. There are numerous famous 
ancient houses one or two centuries old. 
In the old part of the town the streets are 
narrow and it has a foreign aspect. On 
the East Coast are found some of the most 
beautiful resort hotels in the world, archi- 
tecturally and otherwise. The Ponce de 
Leon and Alcazar are the leaders in St. 
Augustine. 

Seventy miles farther south, Ormond, 
with its beautiful hotel and quaint palmetto 
cottage colony, is a restful spot. The mo- 
torist can find plenty of gorgeous orange 
groves in this part of the country; like- 
wise tangerines and grape fruit in profu- 
sion. It is not unusual in the orchards of 
numerous fine estates to see oranges, king 
oranges, grape fruit, tangerines and kum- 
quats growing right on the same tree. This, 
of course, is accomplished by elaborate 
grafting of the limbs of one tree upon the 
trunk of another. It is also interesting to 
note orange blossoms and_ full-grown 
oranges on the same tree at the same time. 

Ormond has one of the finest eighteen- 
hole golf courses to offer the tourist. The 
total distance of the course is 5,887 yards, 
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In a Corner of Your Den 


—where everything should be compact and 
cozy, Globe-Wernicke Bookcases add 
greatly to your comfort and enjoyment. 


Globe-Wernicke Bookcases add 
comfort because all their contents 
are right at your finger ends, in- 
stantly accessible. 


Globe-Wernicke Bookcases add 
atmosphere to the setting, because 
they have the desired “bookish” 
appearance. 


For hard-to-fit angles and corners these 
bookcases are extremely adaptable, often 
utilizing room space that would other- 
wise be wasted. 

They fit nearly any place and are fit for any place. 


Our local _ representative in your community will 
Personally demonstrate this to you if you will call 
upon him, you may send for our catalog in which 
the possibilities of the den, in fact, amy room, in 
your home are made apparent. 


' | Write For Bookcase Catalog No. 335 


Over 1600 Agents in U.S. A. Where not 
represented, we ship freight prepaid. 


The Slobe-Wernicke Co. 


Mfrs. Of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets. 
BRANCH STORES: New York, Chicago, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Weseaien, D.C. 
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Five Bars and a Cross Tie— 
the Safety First Symbol 


Five thick, tough Goodrich rubber fingers— 
They dig down through mud, slush and ooze; they clean and 
grip the road. They stop the skid before it starts. They give 
vou lower-cost mileage because of the extra thickness rubber at 


Ly 
Se the point of contact. 
Goodrich #224 Tires 


Best in the Long Run—Best in the Short Stop 


Don’t experiment. Don’t take chances. Look for the five bars and the cross-tie when 
you choose a non-skid tire. 
Read the reduced prices below. 


Don’t pay more than the prices named here for the accepted standard non-skid tires. 


Better still, tear out this price list and hand it to your dealer. 














tai Smooth Tread ‘Safety Tread Size _| Smogth Tread | Safety Tread 
30x3 $11.70 | $12.65 || 34x4% | $33.00 | $35.00 


30 x 3% 15.75 17.00 35x 4% 34.00 36.05 
32 x 3% 16.75 18.10 36x 4% 35.00 37.10 
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33 x4 23.55 25.25 37x5 41.95 44.45 
34x4 24.35 26.05 38x 5% 54.00 57.30 
Dealers almost everywhere have Goodrich Tires in stock or can get them for you 


from one of our branches or depots. 


rat ANnseting The B. F.Goodrich Company Brsnshstis. Al #0; 


There is nothing in Goodrich Advertising that isn’t in Goodrich Goods 
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THE SHOPPING GUIDE 


Combining interesting things seen in 
Metropolitan Shops with a department for 
advertisers using small space and desiring 
position alongside reading matter. Special 
value for the advertiser, reliable informa- 
tion for the reader. 

For rates and particulars address Walter C. Kimball, 
Inc, Advertising we gers, an Fourth Avenue, 
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(OF COURSE) 
BECAUSE IT’S “THE WOOD ETERNAL” 


& LASTS & LASTS & LASTS & LASTS. 
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“Come and see me’”—this is the invitation you extend when you meet 
somebody you really want to know. 

“Write for booklet”—this is the advertiser’s way of saying,—“May I 
come and see you?” 

You cannot hope to know a person through a short call. You cannot 
learn all the good of any article through a short advertisement. 

So the booklet is offered in a “get-acquainted” way. And, many of 
these advertising booklets and catalogues are veritable mines of informa- 
tion—they are a liberal education. 

You should know all there is to know about all the things you buy. 
“Write for booklet”—and get the facts. 


THE ADVERTISING MANAGER 
RORONONONONONONONONONONONONONONONONORNORONORONOROROK 


| BORONONORORORNONORONONORORVORNORORORONORORVORORVOROROROROR 


YOU ARE INVITED 
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No.91—Regular Sizes for Residences 
No.73—For Florists 








CHICAGO—158 N. Wabash Avenue 























Why It’s the Best — 


A built-in-refrigerator—planned with the house— 
with an outside ice door (that keeps the ice man with his 
muddy feet, outside) is a great convenience and saves many 
steps in the kitchen. You can be sure that food is kept fresh, 
crisp, and free from odors, taint or spoilage, if you install a modern 


McCray Sanitary Refrigerator 


For thirty years the McCray has been used in the best residences, hotels, 
clubs, restaurants and public institutions. It was chosen by the U.S. Government 
for use inthe U. S. Pure Food Laboratories and other government institutions, 
and recognized throughout the world as the Standard of Refrigerator Superiority. 


The McCray Patented System of Refrigeration keeps a current of cold, dry, pure air 
circulating throughout the food chambers—all the time. The clean, ‘‘snowy-white’’ linings 
of Opal Glass, Porcelainand White Enamel are sanitary and easily cleaned. May be equippod 
with special ice water cooler, rack for bottled beverages and other conveniences. ; 


McCray Refrigerators are built in all sizes for every requirement of Residences, Hotels, 
Clubs, Restaurants, Florists, Grocers, Public Institutions, Hospitals, Markets, etc. 


Write for Any cf the Following Catalogs: 


No.50—For Hotels, Clubs and Institutions 


McCray Refrigerator Co., 672 Lake St., Kendallville, Ind. 
NEW YORK—McCray Bldg., 7-9 W. 30th Street 
For Branch Salesrooms in Other Cities See Your Local Phone Directory 


Uy 


No.69—For Grocers 
No.60—For Meat Markets 
No. AH—Built to Order for Residences 
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N American traveler found himself the 
A sole occupant of a compartment in a 
British train, until a woman with a 
lorgnette entered. She gazed sternly upon 
the man opposite. Before seating herself 
she opened the carriage window and sent it 
down with a bang. At the next station an- 
other woman entered. As she sat down, she 
gave a look at the open window and shiv- 
ered pathetically. Then she shot an appeal- 
ing glance in the direction of the male per- 
son. “I shall be frozen to death!” she cried. 


“Tf that window is closed I shall suffocate !” 
retorted the woman with the lorgnette. Just 
then the porter came around. At the re- 
quest of the second woman he began to raise 
the window. Then, at a furious glance from 
the lorgnette, he desisted. Clearly he was in 
a predicament. “What, sir,” asked he of the 
man, “what would you say as ’ow I should 
do, sir?” “It’s quite simple,” said the man, 
as he rose to leave the train. “Leave the 
window as it is until one lady is frozen to 
death ; then close it and suffocate the other. 
] am getting off here.”—The Argonaut. 











One of Miami’s Beautiful Homes 


or about three miles. Close by runs the 
Halifax River, which is spanned by a 
bridge at the hotel, as well as by another 
at Daytona, five miles below. There is 
plenty of good shell road in this vicinity 
and one of the most pleasing motor trips is 
from Ormond, through Daytona to New 
Smyrna, a distance of about 20 miles. In 
one section the motorist drives over a road 
cut through solid masses of oyster shells, 
not unlike coral deposits. All of this land 
at one time was under water and colonies 
of oysters formed—thousands and thou- 
sands of them, with scarcely any sand or 
mud in these deposits. 

There is an interesting spot on this trip 
—the ruins of an ancient Spanish mission 
which was converted into a sugar mill 
about the period of the late war. Subse- 
quently it was abandoned and since that 
time it has crumbled away until there is 
scarcely anything but a rusted, antiquated 
engine and boiler, and what remains of the 
bricks which have not been carried away 
by souvenir hunters. On this trip many 
fine residences are noted. Some of them 
are simple bungalows, built of plametto tree 
trunks and set in clumps of pines, scrub 
oak, conti, jasmine and palms; others are 
quite elaborate. Particularly along Mag- 
nolia Avenue, Daytona, are some of the 
finest homes to be found anywhere in the 
world. This avenue, by the way, with its 
oaks and pines covered with silver gray 
Spanish moss, I believe is about the pret- 
tiest boulevard I have seen in all my travels. 
The tree branches meet overhead and form 
a great continuous natural archway. Sea- 
breeze, just across the Halifax from Day- 
tona, on the ocean side, is a pretty little 
place. The new Hotel Clarendon is a 
beauty. 

So much has been written about Palm 
Beach, particularly in Mr. Robert W. 
Chambers’ story, “The Firing Line,” which 
most of our ingénues and débutantes read 
a few years ago, that little remains to be 
said about Society’s winter headquarters. 
Lake Worth, with its palm bordered shores, 
has been the scene of numerous interesting 
motor boat races in the past; the Royal 
Poinciana and the Breakers, those two fa- 
mous hotels, and the Atlantic Ocean hard 
by (but easy to get to), with plenty of 
bathing, make life worth living for those 
who can afford to foot the bills. I have not 
been in Palm Beach since the Tango, Max- 
ixe, Fish Trot, Australian Crawl, Half Nel- 
son and other Smart Set dances came into 
vogue, but I have it from good authority 
that these are all the rage there this winter. 
- A number of the Palm Beach homes of 
millionaires beggar description. Some are 


veritable kings’ palaces and, while beautiful 
and showy, appear anything but homelike. 
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KNOCKER is a 
prominent door 
feature. It focuses the at- 
tention of everyone who 
approaches. Sargent 
Door Knockers include 
designs appropriate for 
every type of door on 
which a knocker can be 


suitably used. 


Sargent Hardware 
combines beauty and 
artistic quality with the 
utmost in practical ser- 
vice. Its use throughout 
a building is a guarantee 
of quality that adds to 
the selling value and an 
insurance against repair 
cost. 


Write for the illustrated 
Sargent Book of Designs. 
Our Colonial Book, 
illustrating patterns of 
this period, also sent on 
request, 


SARGENT & COMPANY 
140 Leonard St., New York 






































Bound Volumes of 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


We have on hand a few volumes of THE 
House Beautirut, bound in super quality 
green buckram, making an excellent library 
reference book on every phase of home- 

ing. The issues bound in volume form 
are those from June, 1912, to May, 1913, in 
many be Spec the most interesting nu: 


ever publ: 
OUR OFFER : 


Upon receipt of $4.00, we will send 
. 00, you, 
— d, one of —_ attractive vol- 
» .send in your order NOW. The 
Supply is limited. - 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CO., 
Inc., 432 FOURTH AVNUE , NEW YORK 

















New York’s Newest Institution for the Service 
























of the Public 
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fi |——THE CRAFTSMAN RESTAURANT 


~——THE CRAFTSMAN CLUB-ROOMS 
LIBRARY AND LECTURE HALL 


-——THE CRAFTSMAN MAGAZINE 
ARCHITECTURAL AND SERVICE DEPTS. 


"|——CRAFTSMAN WORKSHOPS 
—— Building Materials } THE 
; CRAFTSMAN 











Home Decoration 
Model Rooms . PERMANENT 


Home Equipment HOMEBUILDERS’ 
EXPOSITION 














i — Garden and Grounds) 


‘I——RUGS——INTERIOR DECORATING 





43——DRAPERIES AND HOUSE FURNISHINGS 





—GENERAL FURNITURE DISPLAY 


“1——CRAFTSMAN FURNITURE DISPLAY 





,.VERY floor of THE CRAFTSMAN’S new twelve-story building—running through an entire 
block, 38th to 39th Streets, a step from Fifth Avenue, in the shopping centre of America—is 
devoted to the service of the home-loving, home-building public, as indicated above. 

The display of furniture, rugs and draperies on the first four floors is full of inspiration for the 
homelover who is seeking to furnish a home in good taste. The next four floors are given over to the 
chief feature of the Building,—The Craftsman Permanent Homebuilders’ Exposition, consisting of 
extremely valuable and attractive exhibits by manufacturers of world-wide reputation. On the tenth 
floor, The Craftsman Magazine offers the resources of its Architectural and Service Departments to 
those about to build or remodel a home. The Craftsman Club-Rooms on the eleventh floor are for 
the free use of the public; here are charmingly furnished rest rooms for men and women, a reference 
library, and a lecture hall in which lectures will be given on building and decorating. The Craftsman 
Restaurant on the top floor caters to the comfort and refreshment of visitors to the Building, and is 
one of the show-places of New York. 


GUSTAV STICKLEY, THE CRAFTSMAN 
CRAFTSMAN BUILDING 
38TH AND 39TH STREETS, EAST OF FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 








Architectural Charm 


HARM in architecture is a unique quality picturesque or a chance bit of natural surround- 
which is not inherent in any material or treat- ing, often makes a charming effect, even in a 
ment. It is not characteristic of any type of build- crude building, but charm is found also in the 
ing and it may not be created by rules formulated monumental building, in the fountain, in the treat- 
in schools, says Construction Details. It does not ment of the details or the decoration. 
even seem always to oe, op —— of any indi- It is elusive, but none the less real. Yet, we 
vidual. Rather is it found in the happy co-opera- hear very little of its being studied in a definite 


tion between the building, its natural surrounding, cara 
its uses, and the personality of the architect in WAY: Why should not all buildings have charm, 


touch with that of his client. A building, like a im some small degree at least? It is a legitimate 
person, may have marked individuality and still goal for effort. Surely, it would be found more 
lack charm. It is the softening happy element that often if it were thoughtfully sought. It seems 
lends charm. One is unconsciously cheered on the expression of joy in labor. It bespeaks the 
coming under its influence. The element of the pleasure of the artist in his design. 
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Residence of Ex-Vice-President Chas. W. Fairbanks, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Architect Howard Shaw, Chicago, Ill. 


Kno-Burn Metal Lath was used throughout the interior. 


Plaster Stays Smooth 


if laid on a base that is strong and permanent 


Ano Jur 


Expanded Metal Lath 


is the strongest plaster base because its mesh construction is set at 
the angle of eastest resistance to the weight of the wall surface. 
It is the most permanent because the plaster settles over and around this mesh till it 


grips it with a “key” that grows tighter with age. 
Pp 


Kno-Burn Metal Lath becomes 


an actual part of your wall as soon as the plaster is applied. 

Metal lath costs no more than plaster bases that are perishable. It has the marked 
advantages of reducing the fire risk and resisting rust and rot. 
It is the modern wall foundation for interior plaster work and 


exterior stucco construction. 


Ask your architect. 


Every one of you men and women who are thinking about 
a new home will be interested in our book on practical home- 


building. Itis not a mere treatise on Kno-Burn Metal Lath. It covers 
the whole subject of home-building from the sort of site to choose 
Send 10 cents for postage and 


clear through the finishing touches. 
wrapping and ask for Booklet 559 


North Western Expanded Metal Company 
Chicago, U. S. A. 
eee” 
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THE BOWERY 

T= Bowery has been called, rightly or not, 
“The oldest thoroughfare in America.” It was 
originally an Indian trail, along which the savages 
traveled south to visit their kinsmen whose tepees 
were nearer the Bay. The white man broadened this 
trail into a country lane, says the Real Estate Bulletin. 
The peppery old one-legged Dutch Governor of 
New Amsterdam, Petrus Stuyvesant, built for himself 
a country home far to northward of the tiny city clus- 
tered about Manhattan’s southern shores, his rich 
farm lay between his country house and New Amster- 
dam. The Dutch word for farm is “bouwery.” And 
this lane along which Stuyvesant drove to and from 
New-Amsterdam, between the fields and forests of his 
farm, became known as the Bouwery Lane, corrupted 





later to “Bowery.” For years it was the only road 
connecting the northern part of the island with New 
Amsterdam, afterward it was the first section of the 
post road leading from New York to Boston. 

In the Revolutionary days the Bowery was built up 
only as far north as Grand street, from there to Fif- 
teenth street it was lined with fine suburban villas, the 
summer homes of New York’s well-to-do business men. 


It was then and for long afterward not only New | 


York’s chief thoroughfare, but the fashionable drive- 
way of the city. Not until the early part of the nine- 
teenth century did its character gradually change; little 
by little, the private residences gave place to the tide 
of population, and the once stately old street took on 
a new character of its own—not to be spoken of in 
polite society, from which it seems to be now emerging. 


| the generous Irishman. 





| | lent.” 


I had the pleasure of being entertained for 
a few hours at one of these. Its owner is 
a man much talked of and written about 
in newspapers. “This is certainly a won- 
derful, wonderful home you have!” | ex- 
claimed, admiring the huge dining hall. 
“Home? Home?” he exclaimed. “I have 
no home! And I am an orphan, besides. 
I have a brown-stone sarcophagus on Fifth 
Avenue, a prison of a house in Paris and a 
villa on Lake Como, Italy, but I haven't 
had a real home in twenty-five years.” 
From Palm Beach to charming Miami, 
“The Magic City,” there is a beautiful six- 
ty-mile stretch of road which counts many 
automobile parties. Banana trees grow in 
greater number here than in the less trop- 
ical sections of Florida. Miami has a 
good-sized golf course and its Royal Palm 
Hotel is known the world over. Such 
fancy, gamey fish as tarpon, Spanish mack- 
erel, kingfish, amberjack, etc., can be 
caught here in profusion in Biscayne Bay. 
Each season sees more and more auto- 
mobiles on the Florida East Coast. The 
one drawback in taking one’s car to that 
part of the country for the winter is the 
cost of shipping it from Jacksonville, south. 
Once a person, particularly a motorist, 
has been to Florida, he feels each season as 
the cold weather approaches, a longing to 
return to Ponce de Leon’s land again. One 
can spend an ideal winter with a car in 
Florida. 


“T never knew till I got a car,” said Bishop 
Eightly, “that profanity was so extremely preva- 
“Do you hear much of it on the road?” 
“Why,” said the bishop, “nearly everybody I 


| bump into swears dreadfully.”—Cleveland Plain 


Dealer. 


The Bishop of London on one occasion when 
he went to Buckingham Palace told the king that 
he had passed Lord Salisbury in an anteroom, 
but the latter did not seem to know him. “Oh,” 
said King Edward, “Lord Salisbury never recog- 
nizes any one,” and going to a bureau he took 
out a new portrait of himself and handed it to 
the bishop, saying, “What do you think of this?” 
“A very excellent likeness, sir,” said the bishop. 
“When I showed it to Salisbury,” said the king, 
“he looked hard at it and then said, ‘Poor old 
Buller! I wonder if he’s as stupid as he looks.’” 


The Irishman in France had been challenged 
to a duel. “Sure,” he cried, “we'll foight wid 
shillalahs.” “That won’t do,” said his second. 
“As the challenged party, you have the right to 
choose the arms, but chivalry demands that you 
should decide upon a weapon with which French- 
men are familiar.” “Is that so, indade?” returned 
“Then we'll foight it out 


| wid guillotines.”"—The Argonaut. 








Collector—Why haven’t you paid your gas bill? 
Consumer—The light was so poor I could not 
read the bill—California Pelican. 


man, not words, that 


Father—It’s deeds, young 
send a cablegram?— 


count. Son—Did you ever 
The Club Fellow. 


Waiter —How did you find your steak, sir? 
Diner — Oh, quite easily; I lifted up my po- 
tatoes.—Judge. 
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The remarkable penetrating quali- 
ties of 


GLIDDEN’S 
Endurance 


Wood Stains 


make them virtually a part of the 
wood to which they are applied— 
mars or scratches must be very 
deep to show at all. 


‘rooms, by staining with 
Glidden’s Endurance 
j Stains 


Sixteen Standa... Colors—and the infinite pos- 
sibilities afforded by combining colors. These 
are the most durable fade-proof stains made. 
The same dependable quality is in these other 
— products, which you should know 
a 


iden’s M. P, Durable Floor Varnish 
en’s = ve Interior Varnish 














Glidden’s bi as Exterior Varnish 
Glidden’s Velvet White Enamel cas 
z (Egg-shell Finish) 
Glidden’s Superior White Enamel 
(Gloss Finish) 








‘READ THIS, MR. BUSINESS-MAN ! 


This probably is the most important 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


ever made tothe nation at large by any part of the American Lumber Industry, which, as 
the well-informed know, is the second largest manufacturing industry in this hemisphere. 
This degree of importance is due, primarily, to the impressive character of the FACTS about 
Douglas FIR and Washington Red Cedar (not to omit West Coast Hemlock and Spruce). 
The U.S. Government Forest Service Bulletin No, 88, June17, 1911, describes Douglas FIR as 


ce 
PROBABLY THE MOST IMPORTANT OF AMERICAN WOODS’”’ 

Douglas FIR is the most universally adaptable wood available on two continents. Its export 
trade is tremendous. It is just coming into its own in its native land. 

In proportion to its weight, Douglas FIR is by all odds the STRONGEST wood that grows in the 
Western Hemisphere. This makes it the prime choice of experienced buyers for all structural 
ag 9r The great fir trees of the Pacific Northwest yield squared timbers up to 4 ft. square 

y 100 ft. long—or 3 ft. square by over 150 ft. long. 

Douglas FIR is the world’s chief reliance for masts and spars of historic splendor and perfection. The 
new yacht of Emperor Wilhelm is equipped with the product of the undersigned. 

FIR is the economic necessity of the modern builder of great factories and warehouses, It is the mainstay of 
the most skillful freight-car builders in the world. A freight-car of FIR weighs 6,000 pounds less than its exact 
counterpart built of the second-best wood for this purpose — and the FIR freight car is the stronger. This is 
significant to every user of sturdy timber for any sort of purpose. (Store up this point—it may be valuable 


to YOU some day). 


Washington RED CEDAR —‘ the moth-proof wood ””—is pre-eminent in the judgment of experienced users, 
for shingles, siding and other exterior uses, as well as for closet-lining, moth-proof receptacles, ete. Western 
Hemlock (a totally different wood from ‘‘eastern’” hemlock) is a splendid farm lumber—thoroughly dependable 
end easily worked. Spruce is a splendid “buy” for its special utilities. 

Ivougias FIR, however, not only has the signal values and extraordinary qualities suggested above, but it 


has been accurately described as 


*‘AMERICA’S FUTURE TIMBER RELIANCE.” 


FIR is the only great native wood whose annual cut is not diminishing. Its yearly production is over 
r) 


5,000,000,000 board-feet, and at that rate (if no reforestation whatever should occu 


the standing timber will 


last nearly 150 years more. Future famine there may be in some species of lumber — but not in FIR. 
This means perpetual variety of choice — unvarying maintenance of dependable grading —certainty of 
supply — promptitude of delivery, of any kind’and in any quantity — and automatic surety of prices below 


actual relative values, compared with other lumbers. 


From cottages and art-doors to freight-cars, from delicate interior panelling to foundation sills and fac- 
tory timbers, FIR is, beyond argument and beyond competition, the greatest .1LL-UTILITY wood that grows. 
And, compared with the modern “‘substitutes” for wood, for various uses, FIR is impregnable in its 


native merits and its economic desirability. 


Following announcements will be informative in special directions, conservative in statement and thoroughly 
dependable in every detail of suggestion. FOLLOW THEM CAREFULLY. Building material claims are important 


Our color-card shows all colors applied to 
miniature natural wood panels—write for it. 
THE GLIDDEN VARNISH COMPANY 
Department H.B. - Cleveland, Ohio, 
Factories: Cleveland, Ohio—Toronto, Canada. 


enough to deserve more analysis than many people give them. Money unwisely spent in building is not 
quickly recoverable--errors of judgment (due io hasty inference in place of personal investigation) are 
hard to correct — and costly. 

WRITE US IN DETAIL of your needs and hopes. We have a Service Bureau of unlimited resources. No 
question too slight to answer—no demand too big to meet. Ask us for appropriate literature—samples—advice. 


Branches: New York—Chicago—London. 








You will be glad you did. Address 


WEST COAST LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


702 TACOMA BUILDING, TACOMA, WASHINGTON 





Trinity Church and Annetje Jans 


O NE of the most valuable plots of land in 
New York City is the grant of Queen Anne 
where Trinity Church stands in lower Man- 
hattan. It has been the basis of long litigation 
arising from claims made from time to time to it 
by the heirs of Annetje Jans, to whom the property 
belonged over two and a half centuries ago, says 
the Real Estate Bulletin. Only recently it has 

been the background of prosecutions in the United 

States Court carried on against persons who have 
solicited money from individuals under misrepre- 
sentation, assuring them they were heirs of Ann- 

etje Jans and by contributing to litigation they 


had prospects of attaining great wealth. 


A sketch of the history of the property and how 


the church gained title to it is outlined in an ad- 
dress made to a jury recently. 

“Annetje Jans was the wife of Roeloff Jans, 
they coming to Nieue Amsterdam about 1630, 
Roeloff to become manager for the estate of 
Adrian Van Rensselaer at Beverwyck, now AI- 
bany; Governor Van Twiller granted to Annetje 
Jans, about 1636, the farm outside the City wall, 
at what now is Wall and Rector streets, the farm 
extending from Warren to Canal street, west of 
Broadway (63 acres). Annetje had three daugh- 
ters and one son by Roeloff Jans, who died soon 
after the grant of the farm, and four sons by her 
second husband, the Rev. Everardus Bogardus, 
who was lost at sea on his way to Holland. 

“Annetje died in 1663 and left the children of 


Roeloff 1,000 gulden to be paid from the proceeds 
of the farm, they to share with the sons of Bogar- 
dus, the rest of her estate. 

“The English took possession of the Dutch col- 
ony in 1664, and by stipulation of the surrender 
the Dutch titles to the Jans and other estates were 
confirmed by the English Governor. The children 
of Annetje Jans sold the farm to the English Gov- 
ernor, Sir Francis Lovelace, and it became a part 
of the crown lands first known as the Duke’s (of 
York), later the King’s and the Queen’s land, 
which, including the Jans farm, extended from 
Fulton to Christopher street west of Broadway. 

“Trinity Church was organized in 1696-97, and 
Queen Anne in 1705 turned over to the church all 
of the crown lands above described.” 
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Get Ready to Paint 


rd 

It is poor economy to delay your painting—make 
your plans now, select your color schemes, engage 
your painter, and be prepared for painting weather 
when it comes. Only good paint and a good 
painter will insure lasting satisfaction. Sucha 
painter will tell you that Carter Pure White Lead 
and pure linseed oil, mixed exactly to suit local conditions and the surface of your house, 
is the cheapest and best paint you can use. 


Ask your painter or 

dealer to show you 

“The Paint Beauti- 

Sul” portfolio pay 
will a 





I “The Lead with the Spread” 


is the strictly pure white lead of our 
schemes. It forefathers, only whiter, finer and more 
you in vie apg y perfectly made. It makes the whitest white 
color scheme paint and with it are produced the clearest 





























Carter is the painter’s favorite white lead— 
the qualities that have led him to prefer it 
should lead you to specify it. 

verything the property, owner should know about 

painting is to be found in “Pure Paint,” a text-book on 

house-painting, with four color schemes from “The Paint 

Beautiful” portfolio. Write for a copy today and read it before 

completing your spring painting plans. It is FREE. 


CARTER WHITE LEAD COMPANY, 
12036 So. Peoria Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Factovies: Chicago and Omaha 
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ee Why Pay $89.50? 


You Can Buy These Pieces Direct 
From Our Factory—In Sections—For 
LESS THAN HALF Retail Store Price 


alll jin y 


The li: FRO 
New Idea That tf 
Reduces Price and : 
Guarantees Quality é 
We build Come-Packt furniture in 


sections—ship direct from our factory : " ns 
to you in compact crates, at knock-down freight 


rates—you set it up in your own home in a few spare 
moments—you save over half what you would pay at : r | / | | | 





{ 


























a retail store. Furthermore, your protection in quality 

is absolute—you see each section separately before it is 

assembled. Nothing can be covered up—no flaws could 

escape notice—you get full 100% quality. 

Three such picces at any retail store would wy 1 fj 
~~ 






























































cost you $89.50—our price, only.. 
Each Piece Is of World’s Finest 


Genuine Quartered White Oak 
Not red oak, or any other cheap grade of oak, or imitation. $] 450 \ \ 


Any cabinet maker will confirm the fact that there is but one oak 

of quality—Genuine Quartered WHITE oak. Years of hard 

usage will enhance the beauty of Come-Packt furniture—it is solid worth and 
character throughout. Built in modern designs with the care and skill of the 
old master cabinet makers—posscssing an individuality and charm befitting the 
home of quality. We shipto you at actual factory price of lumber and mill work. 
All you need is a screw driver and a few moments of sparetime. Eight different 
shades of finish from which to select. Every piece sold on a full year’s guarantee. 
If you are not satisfied, your money will be immediately returned, including freight. 


Shows over 400 other beautiful exam- 
New 1914 Catalog FREE ples of Come-Packt craftsmanship in 
living, dining, bedroom and den furniture—in sections—at a saving in some 
instances of even 60%. Color plates showing exquisite finish and upholstering. 
Sent free—postpaid. Write forittoday. A postal will bring it. 
COME-PACKT FURNITURE Co. SSIS 
204 Dorr Sireet Toledo, Ohio : a7 
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FIGURE AND 
COLOR IN WOOD 























HE figure of wood is determined 
more by the characteristic group- 
ing and direction of the fibers than 
by any difference of color, says 

The American Architect. The transverse 
surface of an oak log exhibits circles; the 
longitudinal surface cut through the center 
of the log, parallel straight lines; and the 
obliquely cut surface, parts of ovals; but 
few, if any, trees are to be found either 
exactly perpendicular or straight. Although 
these three surfaces show a general dispo- 
sition to the figures described, especially 
when polished, very little bend and twist in 
the tree disturbs the regularity of the fibers, 
and adds to the variety and ornamentation 
of the wood. A _ longitudinal section 
through the center of the log is the hardest 
and most diversified, because in it occurs 
the zone of greatest density. The first and 
last layers of growth are presented in the 
same plank, but the density and diversity 
lessen as boards are cut further from the 
axis. 

Curls are formed by the filling in of the 
space between the forks of the branches. 
The beautiful figure thus induced causes a 
log, say of mahogany, to be valuable in 
proportion to the number of curls it con- 
tains. There is great competition in the 
large markets for such logs, and prices 
which seem astonishingly large are some- 
times paid for logs known by timber mer- 
chants to contain what is known as curl 
grain. The curl is generally shown on the 
outside, and there is always a possibility of 
there being interior ones as well, which do 
not show on the surface. 

Figure is produced in a number of ways. 
One of them is by means of numerous small 
branches which the parent stem sheds dur- 
ing early life. These fail to penetrate to 
the exterior, and are covered over by the 
more vigorous deposition of the annual 
rings. 











Partridges and Pheasants 


Capercailzies, Black Game, Wild Turkeys, 
Quails, Rabbits, Deer, etc., for stocking 
purposes. Fancy Pheasants, Peafowl, 
Swans, Cranes, Storks, Ornamental 
Geese and Ducks, Foxes, Squirrels, Fer- 
rets, etc. and all kinds of birds and 
animals. 


WILLIAM J. MACKENSEN, Naturalist 
Dept. 60. Pheasantry and Game Park YARDLEY, PA. 
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The 
February 
SCRIBNER 


The Motor and 
the Highways 


By Sir Henry Norman, M. P. 
Author of “The Flowing Road” 


@ The Alpine Road of 


France 


By Rottin W. HurtcuHinson, Jr. 
Motor-Vehicle Expert and Engineer 


@ The Motor-Truck and 


Motor Commerce 
By Henry B. Joy 


President of the Lincoln Highway Association 


@ The Great National 
Road Schemes 


Transcontinental Trails, Their Development, 
and What They Mean to This Country. 


The Illustrations: The Cover, printed in 
color. 10 pages in full color, 8 of them auto- 
chrome photographs in color by Earle Harri- 
son (photographer of the Panama Canal). 


By Madame Waddington 


q My First Years as a 
Frenchwoman 


II. At the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and 
the Berlin Congress, 1877-78. 


@ North Africa and the | 


Desert 


The second of George Edward Woodberry’s | 
brilliant articles. 


Figuig—“the mysterious Figuig of old trav- 
ellers.” 


The Conclusion of 


@ Maje: A Love Story 


By ArMIsTEAD C. GorDoNn 


Among the most charming stories of the old | 
South ever written. 


$3.00 a year; 25 cents a number 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 








MORGAN DOORS | 


always open on delightful interiors. 

They are made for distinctive ieomian and they make homes distinctive. Build- 
ing for quality and permanence means Morgan Doors are required. 

Originality and the highest skill in ideas, craftsmanship and finish lift them 
above a world of ‘‘just doors.”’ 

The name Morgan on the top rail is your guarantee of door satisfaction. 


aueap- Our free book ‘‘The Door Beautiful” is a revelation of wonder- 
ful door creations available for your home. Send for it. 
Architects see Sweet’s !ndex Pages 1004 and 1005. 


MORGAN SASH & DOOR COMPANY, Dept. C-20, Chicago, U.S. A. 


Factory Distributed b 
Morgan Company, Oshkosh, Wis. Morgan Millwork Co., Sa Md. 











T IS Said that in Provincetown on Cape Cod former generations are rightfully esteemed by 
aid that y 

there is an enterprising shopkeeper who has those of sympathetic insight for their venerable 

devised a reversible sign, writes S. E. Slocum, associations, and are eminently worthy of gen- 


Ph. D., in The American Architect. During the eral regard as the instruments with which the 
tourist season it reads “Colonial Antiques and builders of the nation wrought to lay the founda- 
Period Furnishings,” but when the last summer tions of the Republic. 

boarder has departed and the sign has been duly Unfortunately, the lover of the antique in some 


cases exercises a “zeal which is not according to 
knowledge.” Such was the case with a farmer 
of the writer’s acquaintance, who inherited from 
his grandfather an old-fashioned triangular, or 
wedge- shaped, razor. So highly did he esteem 
this emblem of his grandfather’s weekly martyr- 
dom that he had a new handle put on it and had it 
“holler ground.” And then when he had ‘trans- 
formed its historic value into one purely .ntili- 
tarian, he again inverted his perspectivelyan J 
“hung the razor up over the. mantel- piecg: he 
front room.’ : Beas: 

at 6 tod ; i * ¥ ~~ 


we SR RBS On a Ry i? 


reversed, it bears the legend “Old Junk.’ The 
shopkeeper himself is probably a Pharisee rather 
than a Philistine. No doubt he personally appre- 
ciates the value of his merchandise, but is not 
above using such a shrewd Yankee device for 
imposing on those whom he induces to part with 
their heirlooms. 

As the appreciation of our Colonial heritage 
spreads and deepens, the number of those who 
regard the legends on the two sides of the sign 
as synonymous rapidly lessens. Old heirlooms of 
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HERE are twelve months in the Fire- 
stone year, and every one is a motoring month. 


Watch the track of a Non-Skid Tire! See 
how the letters clutch deep, and make, in feathery 
snow or icy mud, a safe and certain path. 


Now is the time to equip with Firestone Non-Skids. 
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THE ALL“AROUND 
ui JUNO 





Winter and summer, bad roads and good, 
are alike to the powerful resilience of the Firestone 
Non-Skid Tread. 

To the vise-like grip of the massive letters 
is added “life” in the rubber which “gives” over little 
obstacles and conquers big ones. 


Once knowing their 


fuller service and true economy, they will be your all-the-year-round tires. 


The Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio—All Large Cities 


*‘America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers’’ 
Pneumatic Tires, Truck Tires, Pleasure Electric Tires, Carriage Tires, Fire Apparatus Tires, Rims, Tire Accessories, Etc. 
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Indoors Or Out, There’s 
Lasting Satisfaction In 


ERRY 
OTHERS 
VARNISHES 

Lasting satisfaction, permanent beauty, 
durability that defies wear and weather— 
these qualities are assured by Berry 
Brothers’ Varnishes, whether they be used 
to finish floors, interior woodwork, a front 
door or a yacht. 


For 56 years the House of Berry Brothers 
has been making varnishes that satisfy. 
No matter what your finishing needs, you 
should know more about Berry Brothers’ 
Varnishes—especially these three celebrated 
products: 


Luxeberry White Enamel—Unequalled for white interior 
finishing—stairs, hallways, bathrooms, as well as white furniture. 
Gives a rich, lustrous surface of exceptional beauty. A white 
enamel that stays white. 











Liquid Granite—A floor varnish whose name suggests its won- 
derful durability. Gives a beautiful finish, unaffected by wear 
or water. The best known and most widely used of all varnishes. 
Luxeberry Spar (It’s Waterproof)—So called because orig- 
inally used for marine work—for masts, spars, decks and hulls 
of boats. Now widely employed for all kinds of outdoor fin- 
ishing exposed to the weather. Will not turn white, and it never 
checks nor cracks. 


Ask your dealer about these products or write direct to us. 


BERRY BROTHER 
‘Worlds Largest Varnish Makers 


FACTORIES 
Detroit, Michigan Walkerville, Ontario San Francisco, California 


Established 1858 Branches in Principal Cities of the World 















































No Matter What Cost-Limit or What [ 
Architectural Style You’ve Decided on— | 
It’s Never Too Late to Make it 


Hy-tex Brick 


From cottage or bungalow to mansion, in every style of architecture, 
Hy-tex Brick is always the best. It is preeminently suited for any 
backing — frame, common brick or hollow tile. 


 <—e 
pt. 


Hy-tex walls are the most beautiful and eventually the most eco- 
nomical ; the most fire-safe, comfortable and permanent. You will 
do yourself an injustice if you do not learn all about Hy-tex. Send 
today for these booklets : 


‘‘Genuine Economy in Home-Building’’—a handsome, 64-page book 


illustrated in colors, dealing with the problems of home-building. 
Sent for ten cents. 


‘‘Sugsestions for Small Hy-tex Homes’’—a booklet of helpful plans 4 
for homes of moderate cost. Sent for four cents. 


HYDRAULIC-PRESS BRICK COMPANY 
Dept. B2, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


BRANCH OFFICES: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, Ill; Cleveland, O.; Cincinnati, O.; Davenport, Ia; ; 


Indianapolis, Ind.; Kansas City, Mo.; Minneapolis, Minn.; New York City; Omaha, Neb ; 4 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Toledo, O ; Washington, D. C. 








